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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. He 
OROROROKOHOR IES ( “KO RSORORSCKORORONBTRSHONSS OHOHHHORSH® 


THE BEST RECENT NOVELS. 





THE VEILED DOCTOR. 


A Novel. By Varina ANNE JEFFERSON 
tp Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
1.25 


WITH THE PROCESSION. 

A Novel. By Henry B. Futuzr, Author 
ot ‘‘ The Cliff-Dwellers,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

THE MASTER. 

A Novel. By I. Zanewii1, Author of 
** Children of the Ghetto,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.75. 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 

A Novel. By Tuomas Harpy. New Edi- 
tion. With Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 

BILLY BELLEW. 
A Novel. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
‘* Marcia,” ‘‘ Tbrilby Hall,” “‘ A Man of 
His Word,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
THE JUDGMENT BOOKS. 

By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘‘ Dodo.” 
Illustrated. Square 82mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.00. In “ Harper’s Little 
Novels. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE SOIL. 


A Novel. By M. E. Franois. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 








“A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 

A Novel. By Tuomas Harpy. New Edi- 
tion. With Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

A Novel. By Maarten Maantens, Au- 
thor of ‘‘An Old Majid’s Love” ete. 
Illustrated. Po+t 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1.75. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. 


A Novel. By Davin Curistmm Murray. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


BEYOND THE DREAI18 OF AVARICE. 

A Novel. By eee Besant, Author of 
“The Re ueen,” ‘All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


DIPLOMATIC DISENCHANTIIENTS. 


ANovel. By Epirn Bicrtow. Post 8vo, 
‘ Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE, 

By Rionarp Harpine Davis, Author of 
‘Van Bibber, and Others,” ‘“ The Ex- 
iles, and Other Stories,” * The Rulers of 
the Mediterranean,” etc. Illustrated by 
©. D. Grsson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


MEN BORN EQUAL. 


A Novel. By Harry Perry Rosryson. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


VALUABLE 
BOOKS. 


RMODBS’S UNITED STATES. Vol. lil. 

History of the United States from the 
Compromise of 1850. By James Forp 
Ruopges. Vol. III., 1860-62. With 
Maps. 8vo, Uloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2.50. (Vols. I. and IL, 
published in 1892, $5.00.) 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


Member of the Directorate. Edited, with 
a General Introduction, Prefaces, and 
Appendices, by Gzorcz Dugvuy. Trans- 
lated. With Seven Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, Two Fac-similes, and Two 
Plans. In Four Volumes, Vol. 1. 
The Ancient Régime and the Revolu- 
tion. Vol. II. The Directorate up to 
the 18th Fructidor. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops. Vols. I. and II. 
now ready, $8.75 per volume. 


e 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


By Joun Bicztow, Author of ‘Life of 
Benjamin Franklin,” ‘‘ France and the 
Confederate Navy,” Editor of ‘ Writ- 
ings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden,” 
ete. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Two Vols. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $6.00. 


COFPLETION OF GREENE’S SHORT 


HISTORY. 
Illustrated. A Short History of the Eng- 
lish People. By Jonw Rionarp Green. 


Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. 
R. Green and Miss Karz Noroars. 
In Four Volumes. With Ooiored 
Plates, Maps, and Numerous Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00 per 
volume, Half Leather, $80.00 per set ; 
Three-quarter Oalf, $40.00 per set. 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


A History of National Legislation and 
Political Events, 1774-1894, By Joszru 





West Moore. 8vo, Cloth, $8.00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE YEAR! 


Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship 


has already been adopted for use in the public schools of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Norwich, Conn.; Greenwich, Conn.; Jacksonville, [)l.; Evanston, Ill.; Sioux City, !a.; Kalamazoo, 
tt ga Crosse, Wis.; Wichita, Eas., and many important citios, villages and towns throughout the 
It is the easiest to teach and the easiest to learn, and produces a style of penmanship having more 


character and beauty than does any compet series. A sixteen-page pamphlet, containing specimen 
copies and a history of vertical penmanship, will be mailed free to any address. 


**REED AND KELLOGG’S LANGUAGE SERIES 
Bee ag had a formidable rival.” Correspondence is invited with reference to the introduction of these 


MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 


160 numbers, sold to schools at nine dollars (#9,00) per hundred copies, affords for supplementary 
peer in primary, intermediate and advanced grades, the best quality and maximum quantity at the 


cost, 
We also publish ees text-books in reading, draving, ripe eke: merengh algebra, history, psy- 
chology, physiology, physics, political economy, mythology, music, etc. Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


We will also send, on request, a sixteen-page pamphlet descriptive of the Authorized (Brantwood) 
Edition of the Works of John Ruskin, with introductions by Charles Eliot Norton. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43-47 E. 10th St., N. Y. City. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED SPORTING MAGAZINE. 








Now Ready. No. 1, August, 1895. 


With 12 full-page and 51 Illustrations in the Text. 
PRICE, 30 CENTS. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Edited by A. E. T. WATSON, ‘* Rapier.” 





The BADMINTON MAGAZINE will be based on the lines which have made the 
various volumes of the Badminton Library so extensively popular, advantage being taken 
of the fact that closer attention will be paid to current events; and it is proposed to 
include fiction which possesses a more or less pronounced savor of sport. 

The nine will consist of 144 pages of letter-press, and will be fully illustrated 
with full-page illustrations and pictures in the text, the price being 30 cents per number; 
yearly subscription, $3.50. 





A Prospectus with Contents of No. 1, specimen page, etc., may be 
had on application to the publishers, 


Longmans, Green & Co., ew tare“ 
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sentonapplication. 
Successor of the“ Unabridged,” % 
Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. Dictionary 4 
of the U. 8. c i 
Standard & sadnk ty trey ia printing Ofien, ont ot ¢ 
THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 
It is to find the lo 
Wordsaze given thats vorrert slphaletial places, each one beginning a perasrash. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
he Bronnmelation is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in 


It is easy to trace the of a word, 
Be Bee eae he ee Senden ans given in the enter ot thats 


to learn what a word means. ¢ 
are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mase. ' 9% 
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The skilled revision of prose and verse. Letters 
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S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Twenty-five Letters on 


English Authors. 


For Teachers, Literary Clubs, and the Gen- 
eral Reader. 


By Mary FISHER. 12mo, cloth, 406 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 


This work treats of those eminent writers who for 
more than five hundred years have most influenced 
the thought of the world. The author makes the 
reader acquainted notonly with the character of 
their works, but, what is of greater interest, with 
them as men—what they felt and believed, their 
war of looking at life, and their experiences. 

he work is a departure from its class in its 
omission of the hackneyed judgments which pass 
from book to book; ite fresh, telling matter from 
original sources; and its special notice of the effects 
of weak and vicious literature. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: ‘This is 4 book 
marked for its simplicity of style and its direct- 
ness in clear statements of the literary character- 
istics of eminent English authors, from Chaucer 
in 1400 to Mrs. Humphry Ward in 1891. Such 
a broad field can give only epitome sketches, but 
her characters are wonderfully clear in their de- 
lineation. The reader will seldom find more of 
positive value in such small space, told more vigor- 
ously and pleasingly than in the neat, compact vol- 
ume, Teachers and literary clubs will find the 
book boundlessly eet to wider 
filelds—while the intelligent, thoughtful reader will 
find richness upon every page.” 


The Boston Times says: ‘ Not only to the student 
but to the general reader as well, who wishes to 
improve his taste and his knowledge of the best 
« nglish writers, the book will prove of great 
value. 


The Standard, Chicago, says: ‘* The chief value of 
the book is in its ju ents of literary men and 
women, with personal sketch and critical comment 
interspersed. The personal notices of the several 
authors are fresh in matter and charming in style. 
The book will be found a delightful one, trust- 
worthy in its teaching, and an inspiration toward 
acquaintance more intimate with the masters of our 
noble English speech.” 


'THE SEVENTEENTH EDITION OF 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 


By Prof. A. H. Weise, A. M. Two vols., 8vo, 1,100 
pages. Price, $4.00. 

No work on English Literature ever issued from 
the American press has received such unqualified 
and almost universal commendation. 

“The most noteworthy history of English litera- 

- . . It will, in our opinion, 
serve better than any other work of its kind asa 
| guide for those who wish to go into a thorough 





4 [cape d of the subject. Its classification is admirable. 


te selection of representative authors is generally 
, wise. Its facts are of typical importance.”—The 
Churchman, New York. 


|WIT AND HUMOR OF FASILIAR 
SAYINGS. 


By Marshal Brown. Polished Buckram, Gilt Top. 
Price, $1.00. 
The mission of this volume is not to mar the 
bloom of familiar sayings, but to measure, in 4 


witty and humorous way, by varying lights and 
shades, their meaning and application. 


ta" Sold by The Baker & Taylor Co.,5 and 7 East 16th 
St., New York, and by booksellers generally, or will be 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, by 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, 








FAIRHILL STATION, HILADELPHIA, PA. 








CHICAGO, 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


LIST OF STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS/:NCLUDES: 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


As a work of ready reference for the student, as a handy 
book ‘of facts and statistics in a business office or 
school-room, as a guide in the home library, surpasses 
all others. It is twenty years later than any of its 
competitors, and is really @ mew work. All the 
articles have been entirely rewritten or revised, and 
thousands of new ones incorporated. The type is 
clear and of a beautiful cut; the numerous illustra- 
tions are remarkably fine, and the maps show not 
only all the countries of the globe, but also all the 
States and Territories of the United States. Jn ten 
volumes. Per set, in cloth binding, $30.00; sheep, 
$40.00; half morocco, $45.00. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, and 
Supplement. 

A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors, Living and Deceased. By 
S. Austin Atiisone, LL.D. With Supplement. 
By Joun Foster Kirx, LL.D. The entire work 
containing the names and History of over Eighty- 
three Thousand Authors. Complete in five imperial 
octavo volumes. Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half 
Russia, $50.00; half calf, $55.00; half morocco, 
$55.00. 


The New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare. , 

Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., 

L. H. D. Royal octavo volumes, Extra cloth, un- 

cut edges, gilt top, $4.00. The ten volumes already 

issued bound in half morocco, gilt top, $50.00. Sold 

only in sets. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


The Tempest. King -Lear. 

As You Like It. Hamlet (2 vo/s.) 
The Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, 
Romeo and Juliet. Othello, 
































ll 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
ict World. 


+ 

Epitioy of 1895. Revised and enlarged with Latest Census 
Returns. A complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the World, containing no- 
tices of over 125,000 places, with recent and authentic 
information respecting the Countries, Islands, 
Rivers, Moygtains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every 
portion of the globe. Invaluable to the Student, 
Teacher, Editor, Lawyer, Library, and all who 
desire authentic information concerning their own 
and other countries. Nearly 3,000 pages. Royal 
octavo. Sheep, $12.00; half Russia, $15.00. With 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countries, and accounts of the various subjects 
of the Norse, Hindoo and Classic Mythologies, with 
the Pronunciation of their Names in the Different 
Languages in which they occur. By Josep THOMAS, 
M.D., LL.D. Royal octavo. Sheep, $12.00; half 
Russia, $15.00. With Patent Index, 75 cents addi- 
tional. 


Worcester’s ; 
Unabridged Quarto Dictionary. 


Sheep, marbled edges, $10.00; half Turkey morocco, 
marbled edges, $12.00; half Russia, marbled edges, 
$12.00; half Russia, vermilion edges, $12.50; full 
Russia, marbled edges, $16.00; full Russia, ver- 
milion edges, $16.50; full Turkey, marbled edges, 
$16.00; full Turkey, extra gilt edges, $17.00. The 
above styles, with Denison’s Patent Index, 75 cents 
additional. 





Auizone’s Quotations, Three volumes, 
ANCIENT AND MopERN FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
Buiunt’s DicTIONARY OF SECTS AND HERESIES. 
Biunt’s Dicrionary oF THEOLOGY. 

/BomBpauGH'’s GLEANINGS FOR THE CuRIOUS, 
Bouvier’s LAw DIcTIONARY. 

Brewer’s DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES, 

Brewer’s Historic Nore-Boox, 

Brewer’s READER’s HANDBOOK. 

Brewer’s DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE, 
Cuampers's Book or Days. 

Cuampers’s CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
CuHAmpBERS’s INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Epwarps’'s Worps, Facts, AND PHRASES, 
Furness’s CoNCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE’s PoEMs. 
'Garpner’s LATIN LEXICON. 

Great Trutus sy GREAT AUTHORS. 


.| Heatu’s DicTIonNary oF PracTIcAL SuRGERY. 














Groves’s GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


— Vest-Pocket LEXICON. 

EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 

Leveretr’s LATiIn LEXxIcon. 

Lonoman’s Pocket DIcTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES, 

Picxertnc’s GREEK AND ENGLIsH LExICON. 

Pocket DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 

Rocet’s THESAURUS. 

Sou.e’s SyNONYMES, 

Tuomas’s Mepicat DIcTIONARY. 

Unitep States DIsPENSATORY. 

Watsn’s Hanpy-Boox oF LirerAry CuRIosITIEs, 

Worcester’s DICTIONARIES, , 





Writer’s Hanpsook (THE). 












J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Specimen Pages of any of the above Books Sent Free on Application to the Publishers, 





~ Lad = PHILADELPHIA. 
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DESIGNED 
AND MADE BY 


“GERRY CUP.” Won by “WASP.” 


Wuitinc Mrc* Co, 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 





STERLING 


WauiuTInG M:r’c Co 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 
NEW YORK. - 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING ARTICLES STAMPED 
STERLING 
SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING THE 
MAKER'S MARK, 
WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY 


OF STERLING QUALITY sg%h'y FINE; 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 


TRADE MARK, 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 








American Book Company 


NEWEST 


The Natural Course in [lusic 
By Freprrio H. Riptzy and Tuomas Tapper. 


Based on the theory that music is a language—the highest form of 
expression—and should be learned as other languages are learned, by 
ing it. The series consists of: 




















Natural Music Primer, 30 cents. 
atural Music Read er, No. = 30 cents 
atural Music Reader, No. 2 35 cents 
atural Music Read er, No. 3 35 cents. 

atural Music Reac er, No. 4 35 cents. 
carat Musle Reader oe o_we series, oo. er: 
atura usic arts, in _se 
viz.; A,,B,C,D,E,F andG. Each Series, - $4.00. 
Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship . . $1.00 


A text book in civics for public and private sikects, reading circles, 
and for general reading. It is fully illustrated. 


Burnet’s Zoology—lilustrated i 
ally designed for use in th: hools where cl are large, 
time im ited, and where there are no facilities for laboratory work. It 
. a knowledge of a few typical forms asa basis for more 
ded study 


Roark’s Psychology in Education . $1.00 
Aims to ken an interest in mind study as applied to education. 
A ne for teachers and all whose business it is to educate the 


New Series of German Texts 


SEIDEL type, clear, beautiful page, ried _— 





) TRAUMEREIEN (Han: 





pe aise ANIL ) OTHER STORIES 
Panee ¢! ERR Weseie: ten In Press. 


BOOKS 


Germania Texts 


Edited by A. W. Spannoorp. Reprinted from ‘‘Germania.” 
Published monthly at the rato “gage of 10 cents each. 


1. Burger’s Leno Gervinus’s Peegieiohun ng 
oethes und soRiiters + “Lessings und 
holevius’s Klopstocks Bedeutung. avy. am esRaitor 
4. Kurz’s Reineke Fuchs. 5. nae Die Srodang 
Josephs Ili. 6. Gervinus’s eoakene ramaturgie an 
urz’s_ Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. 7. hull’s 
Meler Helmbrecht. 


Keller’s Bilder aus der deutschen Litter- 
ea nr amr ae eee, 8 


Designed ta awaken the student’s interest in German literature 
and to put him upon at least a ‘speaking acquaintance” with the great 
German writers and their most important works. 


Syms’s First Year in French . .. . 500. 


For children. Allies the conversational and translation methods 
with the regular teaching of grammar. 


[uzzarelli’s Academic French Course— 
PO Bhs 6 ee ae eA’ 2a Be 


With Part I, ($1.00) the peeeoms work forms a complete French 
course, in accordance with the latest grammatical rules adopted by the 
French Academy. 


Report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
Elementary Education. . . . 300. 


With the 2 resents f Gah Commnttonts On the Trainin Rd Teach- 
ers; on the Correlation of Studies in Elementary Educa on the 
Organization of City School Systems. Published for the benefit of the 
National Educational Association, and sent post-paid to any address on 
receipt of the nominal price of 30 cents. 





Pgs sent to Sag ee hag prepaid, on recei fe specimen.» ages, descriptive catalogues, and vad 
lists free. We cordiall Bits mdence on a  ertaiing to the selection =) supply of school books, Ad 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New Yor rk, Cincinnati, malry tlanta, Portland, Ore. 








PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING, 
Torrey, 
eases canted revised an rae enlarge. The standard work itute having library aéquaintance with French, 
on the touch or all-finger m Over 200 eeeadiesaion & 
Cloth, price, $1.59. Porwier & Wells Co ,27 Bast aist St.yN-Y. yp. Wy ye 


36 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
wide range of ay Specisl rates to writers, publishers, professional men, 
’ 


NEW YORK OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
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The Critic 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 


Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1895 


The Dignity of the Teacher 

PHILLIPS Brooks, speaking of the Life of Dr. Thomas Ar- 
nold, written by Arnold’s pupil Arthur Stanley, said signifi- 
cantly :—“ School-teaching owes no little of its new dignity 
and attractiveness to that delightful book.” 

That an occupation which has not yet attained to the 
distinction of a profession, or, in the majority of cases, of a 
life-work, should to-day owe its modicum of dignity and at- 
tractiveness largely to this or any book, when all recognize 
its importance and accept as a truism that “the future of 
the State depends on a proper education of the children,” 
this is something of a paradox—an anomaly which members 
of other professions do not easily comprehend. The briefless 
lawyer does not usually appeal to the noble army of martyrs 
who have gone before, to maintain his self-respect ; the theo- 
logical student is, and will always be, through the nameless 
years of waiting for an ampler charge, “divinely called” to 
the ministry ; the young doctor will be brought to the French 
extremity of hiring some one to sit about in the capacity 
of “cured patient,” ere he will show the white feather or in 
any way imply that medicine is not the grandest profession in 
the world: the prosperous teacher alone has to whistle to 
keep up his courage. To him alone is flung the solace that 
giants of erudition and apostles of sweetness and light have 
preceded him, 

One patient inquirer grapples with the puzzle of the social 
position of teachers, and can’t quite see why, if knowledge is 
power, they do not wield a stronger influence in society. 
Even the children look up to their teacher only while they 
are under his instruction: when school days are past, “they 
begin to feel superior to the person who is paid to evoke 
their latent powers or tocreate aspirationsin them.” Another 
writer, Max O’Rell, who himself was once a teacher, does 
not like to be reminded by the London papers of the peda- 
gogic tone of his international disquisitions. Note the 
injured innocence of his avowal:—‘Some years ago I was 
one of the masters of St. Paul’s School. I resigned that posi- 
tion in 1884. Ever since then, whenever an Englishman 
has wished, through the press or otherwise, to make himself 
particularly disagreeable, he has hurled at me the epithet of 
*schoolmaster.’’’ The sensitiveness to an unimplied con- 
tempt, the apologetic trend of it all, suggests grave queries. 
Cannot the calling be taken seriously? Cannot the profes- 
sion of teaching, as well as any other, stand on its own feet? 

Must those who have elected it be always appealing to the 
toll of honorable mention? Was it incumbent on Max 
O’Rell to state that M. Alphonse Daudet and M. Francisque 
Sarcey, too, are ex-schoolmasters? Must public-school teach- 
ers be ever bowing and scraping and apologizing, and be 
socially no higher than (as Mr. Warner points out) the fire- 
men, hewers of wood and drawers of water? 

I hasten to interpolate the remark that, however cringing 
or servile the teacher’s attitude toward his own work, and 
whatever the measure of social recognition he enjoy in com- 
parison with the other professions, that work, from the nature 
of the case, must forever remain intact morally. It is per se 
a grand work, a necessary work. No one in the world has a 
better opportunity to exert a healthful and abiding influence. 
He impresses t-uth on human minds, and these are tablets 
which shall brighten to all eternity. That the minds in tute- 
lage are “inferior” to his own he will strenuously refuse to 
believe. They are immature. Nor is that all. Their im- 
maturity involves a thousand refreshing qualities and traits, 
on each of which he comes with the pleasure of a discovery. 
Instead of being “bored” or “narrowed” by “dealing con- 
tinually with inferior minds,” he is refreshed. Let me quote 


the calm, incisive words of George Howland, who was him- 
self a growing man, a hopeful man. 

‘* Be it,”’ he said, ‘‘ that we have to do with children and youth, 
with those whose hungry hearts are not yet sated, nor their rest- 
less feet grown weary; whose lisping lips and tripping tongues 
have not become shaped to the hard phrase of an all-grasping 
greed, or familiar with the bewildering jargon of boards of trade; 
on whose sweet senses pleasures have not palled, nor the fair 
fruits of folly yielded their full bitterness; and to whom dull 
drudgery has not come in the attractive guise of that divinity of 
labor through whom we can conquer all things; that their sacred 
instincts have not been so insulted and trampled upon by stupidity 
and prejudice as to refuse longer to act as guides to what their 
nature craves for its sustenance and development; that the spirit 
has not so lost its magnetic sensitiveness by long contact with 
dull or dead natures as not to be attracted by kindness, trust 
and confidence, and repelled by harshness, sneers and ridicule; 
that, in short, thechild is fresh, active, ardent, restless and impuls- 
ive, in the midst of aworld, to him as new, as curious, as attractive, 
as it is unknown, where he must conquer or fail for himself.” 

All this, as is implied in the gentle sarcasm of the writer, 
graces and enhances the work of. the teacher, and distin- 
guishes it in some sort as a refuge, no less than a divine vo- 
cation, for those sensitive or exuberant souls who, themselves 
children of a larger growth, are consciously in sympathy with 
youth. 

The fact remains, however, that most teachers are not 
taken much more seriously than is Dr. Syntax of Minerva 
Academy. He, indeed (as given by Mr. DeWolf Hopper), 
is a pleasing type of the happy-go-lucky, big-hearted, ob- 
trusively genial, credulous, workable, ignorant schoolmaster 
of the present time. Everybody likes him, from Sally Dimple 
to Pansy Pickle and Psyche Persimmons, because he esteems 
it his sacred duty to make everybody happy, if not intelligent. 
There are, however, other types, such as those encountered 
by the unfortunate boy, Dodd, in his wanderings—Mr. 
Sliman, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Looseley, Mr. Striker, Mr, Bluffer, 
not to mention the Misses Slack and Trotter. | 

The humor of the pedagogical situation, like all humor, 
has its basis in certain startling contrasts and violent contra- 
dictions. These, appearing to concern the teacher personally ~ 
rather than the whole traditional fabric of pedagogy, are a 
source of unfailing amusement to the public as well as to the 
irrepressible, keen-witted girls and boys. There is the contra- 
diction between the authority he habitually asumes, and the 
authority which nowadays is actually vested in him, Perched 
on that lofty pedestal of solemn and false superiority, no one 
would suspect him of being human, The lines applied to the 
old-time dominie— 

‘‘In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en though vanquish’d he could argue still; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around— 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew,—” 
would have a more modern application (they are so real and 
full of meaning), were it not for their naiveté, the sincerity 
of their ring. In the solidarity and-increasing average intel- 
ligence of society, omniscience and infallibility have ceased 
to obtain, except perhaps in the back districts; and the 
“parson” or schoolmaster who still poses for his exceeding 
wisdom is in a very vulnerable and ridiculous position. 
Thinking people see through his pretensions. They know 
that the empty barrels sound loudest. His pomposity and 
egotism lead them naturally to question the predominance of 
gray matter and the depth of convolutions in his brain. 
Partly to try his metal, and partly to complete the joke in 
their own minds, if he is a teacher, they dub him “ Profes- 
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- sor, ” thus relegating him to that rapidly extending mush- 
room-growth of titular dignitaries comprising “ professors ” 
of pugilism, of hypnotism, of dancing and fencing, of short- 
hand and penmanship. The pace is swift, the title flattering. 
Our high-browed teacher of the classics or of mathematics 
succumbs, 

Thinking people are at first pained and then quietly 
amused to discover superficiality or ignorance in those who 
account themselves competent to teach their children. A 
mother who has always loved literature and from much ac- 
curate reading feels almost on speaking terms with her 
authors is really embarrassed to overhear at a ladies’ luncheon 
the following dolly-dialogue, led by Willie’s teacher of 
‘* reading ” :— 

*« Which do you like better, Marie Brickerstaff or George Sand ?” 

‘*I don’t think I have read the first.” 

‘*No? But you have read George Sand. Speaking of George 
Sand, do you know, they say Howells models after him. 1 don’t 
like Howells. Ican’t understand him, Whois your favorite poet ?”’ 
‘It would be hard to say.” 

‘* Mine is Swineburne.”’ 


Call it vapid volubility, or impalpable superficiality, or by 
the worst name it deserves: it is an American vice. And sad 
it is that this vice should be sapping the dignity and efficiency 
of teachers, who thus are often made the laughing-stock and 
aversion of literary, enlightened people. We turn with relief 
to the true educators. ‘He serves his fellow-men best,” says 
one, “who, by the depth and richness of his own life, perma- 
nently enlarges the lives of others;' not he who, rushing to 
and fro, spends himself upon the issues of the moment and 
pours himself into a thousand channels which run shallow 
and soon dry up.”’ 

This diffusion and misspending of energy produces occa- 
sionally a very remarkable text-book. Nowhere is it more 
noticeable than in the field of the history and criticism of 
English literature, I recall one volume in particular which 
would serve, perhaps it would be extreme to say, as a speci- 
men of the work that is commonly being done. It has a 
great variety of “diagrams” illustrating “ages,” which are 
ingeniously expressed by circles, triangles, cubes and other 
geometrical figures. We live in the “sympathetic age.” 
Poetry of “‘ nature and the feelings” is thus laconically de- 
scribed: “ nature and will, Byron ; nature and soul, Shelley; 
nature and sense, Keats; nature, spirit and will, Noel; na- 
ture, will and soul, Browning; nature, soul and sense, Swin- 
burne ; nature, sense and spirit, Tennyson.” There may be 
teachers who like this sort of thing. In which case we 
can only conclude in the blandly uncomplimentary words 
of Abraham Lincoln, “ Why, that’s the sort o’ thing they 
like. 

Circumstantial evidence is convincing, said Sherlock 
Holmes, as when you find a trout in the milk. No less con- 
vincing is the book in question. Its writer has spent his 

recious life making distinctions in name which do not exist 
inreality. Thanks to his vagaries and mathematical quips 
and cranks, this ‘‘ manual,” so far from stimulating an inter- 
est in literature, so far from inspiring a student to see for him- 
self how the literary art developed to its present plenitude, 
“ends to deaden all appreciation of books. I believe that 
the mechanical and pusillanimous and dishonest text-books 
written by the teachers of our land have done much to 
undermine their intellectual standing. Undoubtedly they 
are not wholly to blame for these meagre and puny results. 
There are dwarfing influences from without, incidental to the 
“system ” of which they are a part—the tendency to routine 
and loss of interest and enthusiasm ; the lack, in many cases, 
of a broad, intelligent, tolerant or sympathetic manage- 
ment; the absurd intrusion of “ politics.” Under such a 
regime “the individual withers’: each teacher becomes 
finally a mere unit. No wonder that his personal aptitudes 
and his originality (such ‘as he possesses) are stifled under 
the weight of required “ uniformity,” and that the en d/oc 
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treatment of a class becomes not only practicable but de- 
sirable. 

Fitness to teach is too commonly regarded as a mere mat- 
ter of scholarship. Now the greatest teachers have not, in 
general, been men of the loftiest scholarship. Their scholar- 
ship has been sufficient for all ordinary demands; but their 
success has consisted in a certain indefinable quality, pos- 
sessed by Dr. Arnold and Mark Hopkins and Prof. Tyler, 
which went on inspiringly from teacher to pupil. Life kin- 
dled life. It was not information, but a manly, patient, as- 
piring spirit, which was imparted, And this is begotten not 
by mere scholarship, but by character. The ability to per- 
suade, which an English writer would have the first requisite 
in the schoolmaster, involves first of all a certain poise and 
stability of character. The teacher should not be a nonen- 
tity, or a jelly-fish. He must have backbone, and, like the 
“Portuguese man-o’-war,” an electric, a magnetic touch, 
He must attract boys by the sheer force of his manliness. 
Says George Meredith’s Weyburn:—“ He must live with 
them, join with them in their games, accustom them to have 
their heads knocked with what he wants to get into them, 
leading them all the while, as the bigger school-fellow does, 
if he is a good fellow. He has to be careful not to smell of 
his office. Doing positive good is the business of his every 
day—on a small scale, but it’s positive, if he likes the boys. 
Avaunt favoritism !—he must like all boys. I have a be- 
lief that I shall succeed, because I like boys, and they like 
me.” 

One of the things that contribute wonderfully to a healthy 
optimism and moral poise in the teacher is the’ consciousness 
of doing from time to time some creative or illuminative 
work, as well as the regular analysis or “ gerund-grinding.” 
Here, again, I can speak only of the teaching of literature, 
though I suspect the same vital need of self-expression exists 
in other departments of high-school and collegiate instruction. 
There is something about original composition, however in- 
significant or fragmentary its outcome, which acts as a tonic 
on the mind, and spurs it to do its cheerfullest best in other 
directions. Such absorbing effort, too, is the real test of one’s 
love for literature. To be able to throw fresh light on any 
subject or embody his darling fancy in a miniature of art, 
beyond a doubt convinces the creator, or perpetrator if you 
please, that he is in true sympathy with the master creations 
it is his business to interpret. Henceforth he is in peculiar 
personal fellowship with the authors he loves, differing from 
them, he likes to think, not in kind, but in degree of attain- 
ment.In thus registering himself periodically, whether or not 
he will ever make any important contribution to his chosen 
specialty, he has occasion to note his own mental and spirit- 
ual growth, and his self-respect rises perceptibly. Not the 
least of the advantages accruing is that he has no fear of fall- 
ing into ruts. 

From another point of view, it were well for the country 
that makers of literature should be more frequently selected 
to teach that branch. Such an appointment is abundantly 
sanctioned by precedent. Matthew Arnold, Aytoun, Froude, 
Minto, Renan, Freytag, Masson and Dowden; Longfellow 
and Lowell and Holmes, Charles Eliot Norton and Fiske, 
George P. Fisher and Basil L. Gildersleeve, have honored 
alike the higher education and the pursuits of learning and 
literature. Others are following faithfully their illustrious 
example: many of the younger literary men of America and 
Great Britain are engaged in educational work. At Yale, 
Thomas R. Lounsbury and Henry A. Beers and W. H. 
Bishop, the novelist; at Amherst, Prof. J. F. Genung; at 
Chicago, Richard G. Moulton and Robert W. Herrick; at 
Columbia, George E. Woodberry, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Brander Matthews and H. H. Boyesen; at the University of 
Virginia, James A. Harrison; at Rugby, Norman Gale of 
“Bodley Head” fame, the Watteau of poetry. Whether 
these men and others similarly placed are the more truly wed- 
ded to literature or education—so long as there is no inkling 
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of a symptom of a desire for divorce from either in any indi- 
idual case,—is of little importance. They are demonstrating, 
that they can serve two masters, albeit these masters are on 
terms of Siamese intimacy and interdependence. Certainly, 
their teaching cannot materially suffer if, in their own eyes, 
it is both to them and the students under their instruction a 
means to an end, the end of literature. Prof. Boyesen’s 
point of view is to be noted in the following :—‘‘I like the 
contact with young minds, and I enjoy opening up modern 
literature to them, for I believe it gives them a larger and 
nobler life. If I can be of service to literature by teaching 
as well as by writing, I am all the more glad.” (This, and 
the mention of such names as the above, by the way, are suf- 
ficient answer to a recent inaccurate assertion by Mr. Hamlin 
Garland. He said:—“ It can almost be stated as a rule with- 
out an exception that in our colleges there is no chair of 
English literature which is not dominated by conservative 
criticism, and where sneering allusion to modern writers is 
not daily made. The pupil is taught to worship the past, 
and is kept blind to the mighty literary movements of his 
own time. If he comes to understand Ibsen, Tolstoi, Bjérn- 
son, Howells, Whitman, he must do it outside his instruc- 
tion.”’) 

That the writer who teaches may often thus best serve 
himself, as well as literature, is implied in one of Macaulay’s 
letters to his father. ‘I do not dislike teaching,” he wrote. 
“T find, what at first sight may appear paradoxical, that I read 
much more in consequence, and that the regularity of habits 
necessarily produced by a periodical employment which can- 
not be procrastinated fully compensates for the loss of the 
time which is consumed in tuition.” 

To enumerate the names of ex-schoolmasters would be 
consolatory and inspiring to those who are at present en- 
gaged in teaching, were they not ex-schoolmasters, which 
possibly brings home to some the remonstrance of Epictet- 
us :—‘“‘Man, thou hast forgotten thine object; thy’ journey 
was not /o this but ¢#rough this.” Be that as it may, names 
carry weight, though they are poor crutches to lean on. 

In Continental countries, it would appear, the public 
service and the profession of literature are recruited as 
largely from the body of teachers as they are in this country 
from the rank and file of journalism. M. Dupuy, who 
presided over the French deputies at the time of the recent 
dynamite explosion, in early years was a teacher in one of 
the municipal schools of Bordeaux. In fact, it was claimed 
curiously that “‘the habit of dealing with boys in masses 
gave him that power of command and presence of mind which 
led him to request the deputies to keep their seats and con- 
tinue the debate without allowing themselves to be disturbed 
by such a trifle as a dynamite bomb filled with hobnails 
exploding over their heads.” Another successful ex-school- 
master is M. Decrais, Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
In Italy teaching is the profession of choice with the 
nobility. In Hungary Cardinal Vaczary owes his elevation 
to the Primacy to Count Szapary, who had been his dullest 
pupil. In Russia the Tsar raised to great distinction his old 
tutor, Pobiedonostzoff, whose name is also afloat on one of 
the iron-clads of the Black Sea. In Germany the young 
Emperor has honored one of his old instructors. In Servia 
Dr. Dokitch, who had tutored Queen Natalie’s son, received a 
State funeral. That Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson and 
Thomas Carlyle, Bret Harte and Jerome K. Jerome, I. Zang- 
will and James Lane Allen, Garfield and Blaine, Mr. Bryce 
and Postmaster-General Wilson all taught at some period of 
their lives, is well known. In Norway, if we may judge 
from the imperious, pedantic behavior of that most powerful 
politician, M. Steen, and from certain of Ibsen’s plays, the 
schoolmaster has not yet been dethroned from his ancient 
ascendancy. In ‘“‘The Lady from the Sea” there is a flag- 
taising at Dr. Wangel’s house on the occasion of Arnholm’s 
return. In “Hedda Gabler,” Jorgen Tesman and Lovborg 

Carry a distinct air of importance. And in “Rosmersholm,” 
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Kroll is represented to be the mainstay of his political 
party. 

George Meredith evinced a keen discernment of the diffi- 
culties attaching to the support of pedagogical dignity, when 
he wrote that Aminta on recovering her “ Mattey,” “after 
consenting to his career as a schoolmaster, and seeing noth- 
ing ludicrous in it, endowed him with the young school-hero’s 
reputation.” Mothers and sisters and lovers in America will 
do the same where a dear man is concerned, provided they 
see “nothing ludicrous” in following so undignified a “ pro- 





fession.” GroRGE MERRIAM Hype. 
Literature 
‘The [aking of the Nation’’ 
1783-1817. By Gen, Francis A. Walker. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


WHATEVER MODERN ORATORS and classifiers of facts may 
assert, it is clear from the records of three centuries ago, that 
men in Europe did not foresee the greatness of this country. 
In the planning of the American History Series, the divisions 
of time were made in accordance with the actual facts of ev- 
olution. Inthe colonial era there was no such thing as a 
nation; in the era of the French and Revolutionary wars, it was 
pre-natal rather than actual; and the time of the Confedera- 
tion was one of scarcely conscious infancy. -But with a 
Constitution and a true Federal Government, the life of the 
nation began. Gen. Walker has clearly realized the prob- 
lem set before him in writing this book, for which he was 
abundantly equipped. One does not look for genius in a text- 
book for schools and colleges, but teacher and student alike will 
appraise this work as a good tool. Unless we mistake, there 
will be both pleasure and satisfaction in the use of this manual, 
About one-fourth of the book is very properly devoted to the 
Confederation and the Constitution, its making, submission 
to the people, ratification and inauguration. Washington’s 
mighty personality made the first eight years of our life as a 
nation more than an experiment, While he lived, the Uni- 
ted States, as ¢ pluribus unum,was an assured success. But 
when parties had been formed and the never-ending problems 
of centralization and state-rights came into full play, all 
Americans saw the grandeur of the experiment, but the tre- 
mendous risks and dangers as well, 

While graphically presenting the dangers which our 
country ran from without because the quarrels of the Old. 
World were transferred to American soil, the author does not 
fail to point out the tendencies which threatened to destroy 
from within the equilibrium of forces at home. Very prop- 
erly a chapter is devoted to the controversy with England 
which led to the War of 1812, though it seems to our mind 
that the author does not lay enough stress upon our difficul- 
ties with France. He seems to be more at home with the 
English phases of our troubles in the early part of this century, 
than with those affairs affecting the United States in which 
France was an actor. His familiarity with matters economic 
and financial lends fresh interest to this narrative of oft-des- 
cribed events, as does his thorough acquaintance with the 
varied phases of our social life. Since the student of to-day 
is vastly more interested in other things than war and politics 
in American history, we count this a sterling virtue. He 
who looks for an encyclopedia in this duodecimo of 300 
pages will be mistaken, but those wishing a guide that is both 
suggestive and entertaining will not be disappointed. Gen. 
Walker—who, as is well known, is the President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology—seems to have fol- 
lowed Bagehot’s principle, quoted by Busken Huet :—“ The 
best history is but like the art of Rembrandt ; it casts a vivid 
light on certain selected causes, on those which were best and 
greatest; it leaves all the rest in shadow and unseen.” In 
addition to text, maps and index, we have several pages of 
appendices giving statistics useful for reference, and an un- 
usually well selected bibliography. 
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Oriental Studies 
4, Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution in March, 1894. By F. Max Miller. Longmans, Green & 

Co. 2, Oriental Studies: A Selection of the Papers read before the 

Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 1888-1894. Ginn & Co. 

THE NOTABLE TALENT which Prof. Miiller possesses, of mak- 
ing dry subjects interesting, and of giving what seem to be 
clear solutions of doubtful questions, is manifested in full 
force in his latest volume (1). In saying that his solutions seem 
to be clear, nothing derogatory to the eminent philologist 
and lecturer is intended. There are questions which can 
never be really solved, like, for example, those relating to 
“ fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute”; and to make 
the reader even suppose for a time that he comprehends a so- 
lution of them, is no small intellectual feat. The Vedanta 
philosophy, as the author shows, has excited the unbounded 
admiration of some of the most noted of Western philoso- 
phers. Schopenhauer has said of it :—‘ In the whole world 
there is no study so beneficial or so elevating. It has been 
the solace of my life; it will be the solace of my death.” In 
this philosophy, affirms Cousin, “we discover many a truth, 
and truths so profound, and which make such a contrast with 
the meanness of the results at which the European genius 
has sometimes stopped, that we are constrained to bend the 
knee before the philosophy of the East, and to see in this 
cradle of the human race the native land of the highest phil- 
osophy.” To these encomiums, which almost take away 
one’s breath, the author adds others not less ardent, from the 
distinguished Orientalists, Sir William Jones and Frederick 
Schlegel, whose opinions have the further claim to respect in 
the fact that these writers had studied the compositions em- 
bodying this philosophy in the original Sanskrit. 

Those who may desire, as many doubtless will after read- 
ing these enthusiastic laudations, to acquire some idea of the 
nature of this remarkable doctrine, may refer with con- 
fidence to the present work of one of the most accomplished 
masters of Sanskrit philology. That its abstruseness need 
not repel them will be evident from the fact that the lectures 
were designed to satisfy, and doubtless did satisfy, the culti- 
vated but not specially scientific audience of the Royal 
Institution, Of the doctrine itself, it would be idle to attempt 
to give un outline within the compass of a brief review. Two 
of its most striking points, however, may be referred to, as 
showing the subtle distinctions which the Eastern sages im- 
press on their disciples. The Vedanta philosophy is based on 
religion, and in religion the first question, of course, relates to 
the nature of the divinity. Its votaries, while professing the 
highest reverence for the Vedas,’those ancient scriptures of 
their ancestors, ignore all the old “nature gods” celebrated 
in the Vedaic hymns, and in their places recognize but a 
single deity. This deity has the name of Brahman, but the 
name has two genders and two distinct modes of pronunci- 
ation, indicating, however, not two deities, but two diverse 
aspects under which the same sole deity is regarded. Brah- 
man, with the accent on the last syllable, is a masculine 
noun. In this aspect the divinity is “conceivable.” He 
can be comprehended by the human mind, as the sole creator 
and origin of all things. Shift the accent to the first syllable, 
and Bréhman becomes neuter and inconceivable. Of this 
deity, we are told that “the human intellect is powerless to 
predicate anything beyond its being, its knowing, and its 
being perfect or blessed.” 

Something more, however, is actually predicated of this 
* Divine Essence,” as it is elsewhere styled, inasmuch as it 
holds a relation to the human soul, which, like itself, is in its 
nature and its attributes almost sublimated out of existence. 
It does not bear in this philosophy a name which indicates, 
like “ soul,” a separate entity as an animating power. It is 
styled dtman, which means literally “self”; and when, 
through this philosophy, “the substantial unity of the living 
or individual self with the Supreme Being or Brahman had 
been discovered, that Brahman was called the Highest Self, 
or Parama-diman.” In this unity of the human self with 
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the divine self consists the highest blessedness. None can 
attain to this blessedness but those who belong to the three 
highest or “‘twice-born” castes. All Endras, however pious 
and good, all Pariahs, and all believers in other creeds, 
are relentlessly excluded. It is little wonder that the strong 
intellect and feeling heart of Gautama Buddha rejected a 
religion and a philosophy, however seemingly exalted and 
profound, whose fruits were selfishness and cruelty. Prof. 
Miiller is too clear-headed and too benevolent not to be 
sensible of this serious moral defect in the philosophy which 
he describes. His efforts to palliate the defect are inge- 
nious, but cannot be deemed successful. They add, how- 
ever, an attraction to his book, which must be pronounced 
one of his ablest and most instructive works. : 
The volume of “ studies” by the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia (2) is issued, as a prefatory note explains, ‘‘to mark 
the successful termination of the first five years of its exist- 
ence,” and “ contains a selection of the papers prepared by 
the members for the monthly meetings.” It is but just to 
say that the quality of these papers fully warrants the claim 
of success thus made for the Club’s brief but active life. 
There are thirteen papers, covering many fields of study, ina 
vast region extending from the extreme west of North Africa, 
—where Dr, D. G. Brinton, in a learned disquisition on “the 
Alphabets of the Berbers,” finds the origin of these ancient 
Lybian characters in the hieroglyphics of Egypt,—to the far- 
thest limit of Asia, where Mr. Benjamin Smith Lyman eluci- 
dates some noteworthy peculiarities in the structure of the 
Japanese language. Hebrew philology and archeology are 
well illustrated by Morris Jastrow in his “ Interpretations of 
Psalms 73 and 90”; by George A. Barton in his paper on 
‘‘ Native Israelitish Deities”; and by Paul Haupt in his 
study of the Book of Ecclesiastes. Babylono-Assyrian an- 
tiquities and linguisties are explained with much careful re- 
search by Morris Jastrow, Jr., in his account of a curious 
“ Legal Document of Babylonia”; and by H. V. Hilsprecht in 
interpreting a “ Numerical Fragment from Hippur.” In her 
quaintly entitled essay, “The Feather and the Wing in 
Early Mythology,” Mrs. Sarah Yorke Stevenson has turned 
her Egyptian studies and her wide reading in the folk-lore of 
many -lands to happy account in illustrating the widely dif- 
fused beliefs in a “ Heaven-Bird,” whose feather or wing be- 
comes variously the symbol of “light and life, of power, truth, 
and justice.” Another student of Egyptian learning, W. Max 
Miller, in a paper which agreeably reminds one of the meth- 
ods of his illustrious namesake, answers his own question, 
‘‘ Who Were the Ancient Ethiopians?” by an elaborate array 
of evidence from various sources, going to show that the peo- 
ple of Meroe, who’ played so important a part in history, 
were a tribe of genuine Negroes, who in this instance, under 
favoring circumstances, manifested what Mr. Miller 
considers to be the natural aptitude of their race for 
civilization. In the central Aryan region we have an 
admirable summary of the ‘‘Physical Geography of India,” by 
Morton W. Easton, a discourse on the “ Holy Numbers of 
the Rig-Veda” (which are shown to be three, seven, nine, 
twenty-one, thirty-three, and ninety), and a highly suggestive 
discussion, by H. Collitz, of “The Aryan Names of the 
Tongue.” To these studies of antiquity, the able Secretary 
of the Club, Stewart Culin, adds a modern and highly inter- 
esting sketch of the “Literature of the Chinese Believers,” 
from which we may extract a remarkable “ sentence” appear- 
ing in an elementary Chinese school-book, which he found in 
one of the shops of this laboring class in New York City,—a 
sentence which, we are told, “is the first a Chinese learns at 
school” :— 
‘* Men at their birth ate by nature radically good; 

Though alike in this, in practice they widely diverge. 

If not educated, the natural character grows worse. 

As gems unwrought serve no useful end, oe 

So men untaught will never know what right conduct is.”’ 


The condition of the Chinese population, trained under 
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teachings like these, and the condition of the Hindoo popu- 
lation, trained under the Vedanta philosophy, are singular 
facts, either of which may well recall to the Western mind 
the Disraelian phrase, an ‘ Asian mystery.” 





‘¢ The American Congress ’”’ 
A History of National Legislationand Political Events, 1774-1895. By 
Joseph West Moore. Harper & Bros. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORIES, histories of legislation, and 
works of that class in general, are commonly held to be in- 
evitably dry reading. They are deemed to rank midway 
between ordinary histories and law-books, and to be rather 
compendiums for study and reference than sources of agree- 
able instruction, such as we expect to find in the works of 
the higher class of historians, from Gibbon to Parkman. Mr, 
Moore’s volume makes a new departure. He has managed 
to give us a book of very attractive reading for all who are 
interested in the politics and progress of the country, with- 
out overlooking any matters of permanent value which such 
a work should contain. We have here, briefly but clearly 
set forth, the preliminary events which prepared the way for 
the first General Congress, including the New England Con- 
federation of 1643, the Albany Congress of 1754, with 
Franklin’s Plan of Union, the ‘‘Stamp-act Congress” of 
1765, and the other colonial movements which culminated 
in the Continental Congress of 1774, and the Declaration of 
Independence two years later. The history of that Con- 
gress, from its first enthusiastic meetings to ‘ts slow decline 
and its final and rather pathetic extinctiun,—the forma- 
tion of the present Constitution and inauguration of the 
National Congress, with all the varied and important events 
and discussions which have marked its existence—the suc- 
cession of Presidents, the changes of parties, the introduc- 
tion of new States, the disruption by the Civil War and the 
s ibsequent reintegration, the controversies respecting tariffs, 
nullification, national banks, slavery, disputed presidential 
elections, and other engrossing subjects of contention which 
shook the nation,—are all recorded with a care which omits 
no fact or date important for reference. 

But Mr. Moore has understood that all real interest must 
centre in what may be styled the concrete acts of human be- 
ings. A congress or parliament, as an abstraction, is merely 
a subject for cold scientific study. The actual congress is an 
assemblage of men, and for the most part of men of strong 
character and marked personality. The moods and passions 
and intellectual forces which sway such an assemblage have 
an interest akin to that which attracts us in the best 
dramas and romances; and of this source of interest the 
author has made the most. His work is in a large meas- 
ure a series of biographies of the more notable personages 
mentioned in it, from Franklin, Hancock, and Washington, 
to the leading politicians of our own day. The narrative 
which embodies these biographies is a story of the clash of 
strong opposing minds, like those of Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son, Clay and Randolph, Webster and Calhoun, Lincoln 
and Douglas, Blaine and Conkling, and many others of 
equal power, meeting in conflicts mostly of national import, 
and frequently of highly dramatic effect. The well-chosen 
selections from the speeches and writings of these distin- 
guished men, with which Mr. Moore has adorned his pages, 
still seem to pulsate with the force which at tle time 
moved their hearers and readers, and have an effect like 
that which is produced by the finest passages of Shake- 
speare. The stately flow of clear reasoning in Jefferson's 
inaugural address, the lofty eloquence of Webster's reply to 
Hayne, the rollicking and biting humor of Lincoln’s famous 
“coat-tail speech,” are all truly Shakespearian in their way 
and engrossingly interesting. And no less effective are the 
many anecdotes and personal descriptions which bring his 
characters vividly before us. As a fair specimen of the de- 
Scriptive portions, some passages relating to John Randolph 
may be quoted :— | 
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‘*Mr, Randolph was a very conspicuous figure in Congress for 
thirty years, He was born in Virginia in 1773, his parents being 
of ancient and wealthy families, On his father’s side he was de- 
scended from Pocahontas, the Indian princess who saved the life 
of Captain John Smith, the English explorer. He began his long 
congressional career as a member of the House of Representatives 
in 1799, at the close of President Adams's administration, when 
he was only twenty-six years old, He served in the Senate as 
well, and was also Minister to Russia. Profoundly learned, with 
a great command of language and an acrimonious wit, which he 
continuously used in debate, he was for a long time almost the 
despot of the House, and a terror to his opponents, While speak- 
ing he would lift his long, bony finger impressively, and make pe- 
culiar gestures with it. Few could stand against his witherin 
sarcasm; none cared to arouse his antagonism, He was tall out 
‘slender as a grasshopper,’ had a swarthy complexion, and large, 
sunken black eyes, brilliant and startling in their glance. His 
hair was a lustrous black, and was parted in the centre of a low 
forehead; he had no beard, and his face, though cadaverous, 
might be considered almost handsome. He would enter the House 
in winter, it is said, ‘wearing a fur cap with a large visor, a heavy 
great coat over a suit of Virginia homespun, and white-topped 
boots with jingling silver spurs,’ and, striding down the center 
aisle, followed by his two favorite pointer-dogs, he would toss his 
gloves, cap, and riding-whip on his desk, and immediately begin to 
speak if the debate interested him. One of the attendants would 
bring him a glass of porter, which he would drink hastily, and then 
he would plunge at once in the legislative battle. His voice was 
shrill and piping, but under perfect control, and in its low tones 
very musical.” 

In his preface, Mr Moore, with a somewhat unusual frank- 
ness of self-estimation, claims for his work that it is “ the 
result of patient, long-continued study of the best historical 
authorities, of liberal thought, of kindly disposition,—and,” 
he adds, “I believe it to be accurate in its statements and 
just in dealing with men and measures.” As the author 
does not elsewhere put himself forward in any manner, it is 
but fair to say that the claim here made is entirely borne 
out by his book, which exhibits throughout evidences of 
careful research and judicious thought. The only objection 
which might be raised is that the “ kindly disposition,” which 
is always agreeably apparent, sometimes leans to the side of 
excessive leniency. No one, for example, reading his his- 
tory of Aaron Burr’s career, would infer that this extraor- 
dinary man was, in both public and private life, an utterly 
unprincipled person, and became, in his later years, ostra- 
cised from good society. Nor would anyone suppose that 
President Jackson, whose great public services are duly 
recorded, was the prime mover and determined sustainer of 
the shameful “ spoils system,” which has done so much to 
corrupt American politics, and against which the advocates 
of civil-service reform have for many years been earnestly 
contending. Mr. Moore might, however, insist that these 
matters lie outside of the strictly congressional field, and 
that in his narrative of occurrences which come within that 
field or spring out of it, like the infamous” assault of Pres- 
ton Brooks on Sumner, and the “ paltry collision” of Blaine 
and Conkling—events which in their consequences were of 
national moment,—he has been plain enough. In general 
his style, while not assuming the high historical tone, is easy 
and flowing, and, without being specially choice in diction, is 
scholarly enough to escape criticism. So when he tells us that 
the Continental Congress declined to occupy the State House 
in Philadelphia because its use would have “discommoded” 
the Pennsylvania Assembly, we may reasonably infer that he 
has simply adopted from some writer of the day an expres- 
sion which, if neither Johnsonian nor classical, is yet found 
to be sustained by good English authority, The volume 
has distinctive merits, which should insure it a place in 
every private and public library devoted to American history. 
Its chief merit is that the author, with the skill of a born 
literary artist, has known how to convert what with most 
writers would have been a dull summary of facts into a 
spirited narrative, as pleasing as it is instructive. 
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James Darmesteter, Scholar and Essayist 
Selected Essays of James Darmesteter. Translated by Helen B. Jastrow. 
Edited, with an introductory memoir, by Morris jastrow, /r. 
Houghton, Miffiiin & Co. 

THE FINE COUNTENANCE, which, with its intellectual and 
strongly marked Jewish features and its capacious forehead, 
framed in sable locks and eyebrows, looks out upon us with 
searching impressiveness in the portrait prefixed to this 
volume, prepares us to expect in its composition,—what the 
author’s other works might well warrant us in looking for,— 
evidences of no common capacity and mental force. Accepted 
as he had been in the school of Renan’s admirers as in many 
respects the natural successor of their master,—if not in the 
4 range of genius, at least in ample learning, in literary 

nt, and in philosophicinsight,—his too early death, at the 
age of forty-five, in the height of his powers and in the midst 
ot his many labors, has been widely regretted among the 
scholars of both continents. Evidences of this regret came, 
even, we are told in Prof. Jastrow’s sympathetic memoir, 
from distant Persia, where his great Avestan translation and 
commentary, in three quarto volumes (a noble monument of 
profound research, crowned recently by the French Academy 
with its prize of 20,000 francs) had naturally aroused 
much interest. _ 

The son of a poor Jewish bookseller of Lorraine, he 
graduated at a lyceum in Paris in 1867, at the age of eighteen, 
and quickly displayed an extraordinary ability in various 
lines, and particularly in the learning of languages. He soon 
took rank among the first of Oriental scholars, and at the 
same time had gained equal repute for his general literary 
powers. The English language and literature were as familiar 
to him as those of France and Germany, He edited several 
English classics. Deeply impressed by the poems of Mary 
Robinson, he translated them into French, and thereby, 
brightening his career by a happy gleam of romance, won in 
their accomplished author a sympathizing and helpful wife. 
The fortunate union was not long to last. In October of 
last year, while he was busy with his multifarious duties of 
professor in two Parisian colleges, Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, and editor of a leading political and literary review, 
La Revue de Paris, his overwrought physical powers suddenly 

ave way. As one of his colleagues, Gaston Paris, wrote 
in Zhe Contemporary Review, with the pathos of affection :— 
“James Darmesteter, seated at his writing-table, drooped 
the head, heavy with knowledge and thought, on his frail 
chest, and vanished from among us.” 

The seven .essays which compose the present volume are 
of varied purport and qualities. Yet all but one have a line 
of connection which makes them mutually illustrative and in 
a certain way like parts of one work,—a connection growing, 
of course, out of the author’s character and studies, and so 
enhancing the value of the book. The one uncongenial 
essay is entitled “ Afghan Life in Afghan Songs.” This is a 
curious and not very agreeable study of semi-barbarian folk- 
lore, out of harmony with the rest, and serving mainly to ex- 
hibit the author’s capacity for research in a somewhat re- 
pulsive field. The chief object of the rest, which comprises 
“ The Religions of the Future,” “The Prophets of Israel,” 
“ Race and Tradition,” “Ernest Renan,” “On the History 
of the Jews,” “The Supreme God in the Indo-European 
Mythology,” is to proclaim, as the destined “religion of the 
future,” the religion of the past, as it appears in the utter- 
ances of the prophets of Israel. “He points us to “ humanity 
unwittingly ascending towards the higher source, towards the 
misunderstood masters of Christianity, ‘ whose disciples (in 
the words of Renan) we are, we all who seek a God without 
priests, a revelation without prophets, a covenant written in 
the heart.’ In turning towards these men,” continues our au- 
thor, “humanity is not retrograding twenty-six centuries ; it 
is they who are twenty-six centuries in advance. Humanity 
was too young to read them. But they could wait without 
fear, sure of the eternity. of their creed, and sure that 
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humanity, in its march towards the future, would be forced 
to retrace its steps to the mountain, and pass back from Gol- 
gotha to Zion.” It must be admitted that Darmesteter’s style, 
even as rendered by Miss Jastrow in good idiomatic English, 
is sometimes obscure ; but the obscurity usually indicates a 
depth of thought which is worth the effort of fathoming. 
Occasionally, however, his ideas, like those of most rapid 
writers, become involved, as when, in his essay on “ Race 
and Tradition,” he undertakes to distinguish between tradi- 
tion and language as evidences of race, forgetting that lan- 
guage is itself a tradition. But such lapses in logic are rare. 
The book is one which well deserves the attention of scholars 
in general, and of Biblical students in especial, who will read 
it with due appreciation of its learning and lofty thoughts, 
and with just allowance for the prepossessions of heredity,— 
one does not like to say, prejudices of race,—which are 
apparent in it. 





Evolution : General and Applied 
1. A Primer of Evolution. By Edward Clodd, Longmans, Green & 
Co. 2. The Story of Primitive Man. By Edward Clodd. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 3. The Origins of Invention. By Otis T. Mason, 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

WHILE THE LEADERS of thought are practically a unit con- 
cerning the law of evolution, there still remains a vast amount of 
ignorance among the masses as to what the word ‘‘ evolution” 
signifies, when applied to what was formerly known as ‘‘ creation.” 
They are by no means synonymous terms, although applied to the 
same phenomena, the origin and cause of diversity of life on the 
globe. Evolution, however, does not imply atheism, but in reality 
leads to a far higher andennobling view of the Creator. While 
books without number, good, bad and indifferent, have been pub- 
lished, in the last three decades, on evolution and evolutionary 
topics, there have not been many attempts briefly but clearly to 
summarize the subject. Clodd’s ‘‘ Primer” (1) is the best of 
these. It appears in all respects to be quite up to date; and yet, 
in the nature of things, it can scarcely remain so, but must be 
changed a little from time to time, as new editions are called for. 
The research continually in progress results in the acquisition of 
facts that call for modifications of earlier statements, but this is a 
minor matter: the law of evolution has long been demonstrated. 
Animals ourselves in our bodily origin, this law is of peculiar in- 
terest to many as applied to man’s appearance on the globe. Itis 
still a wide-spread impression that our common ancestor was cre- 
ated de novo, but the results of the studies of evolutionists and ar- 
cheologists point to a different conclusion; and this is capitally 
summarized in the same author’s second book under review (2) :— 
‘* Man’s, early history shows that his path throughout is strewn 
with the rude tools and weapons wherewith he carved and fought 
his way.” 

How true this is, is familiar enough to him who has dug in the 
deep-lying gravels, and from them traced man’s upward course 
until he begins to leave evidences of civilization in the surface soils. 
In the river valleys of our Eastern States—or in some of them,— 
we can trace what time man in the lowest stage of savagery was 
forced to contend with the severity of an arctic winter, enormous 
floods and floating fields of ice, and gather what food he might, by 
means of the simplest known weapon, a palzolithic implement. 
We can trace his progress through the long years, when, the 
Glacial Epoch passing away, he was forced to exercise greater 
skill in hunting and use more specialized forms of weapons ; and 
this exclusive use of stone at last became so specialized, that almost 
every weapon, agricultural implement, household tool and orna- 
ment was made of it. Pottery, archzologically speaking, is a 
moderninvention, At last came the discovery of bronze and the 
gradual “discarding of flint for metal; then the age of iron. This, 
in Europe; but in our own country, the native population remain- 
ed in a stone-age condition until their contact with the adventurers 
from across the sea. It is true, the Indians made use of copper, 
fashioning it with skill, but it was by cold hammering, and so was 
but a workable stone tothem. On page 159 of Mr. Clodd’s story, 
we find it stated that ‘‘ the origin of man in America is an insolu- 
ble problem.” It is nothing of the kind. The evidence is over- 


whelming that just previous to or during the Glacial Epoch, man, in 
his palzolithic stage of culture, reached America by some overland 
route—probably from Southern Europe, and not from Asia. He 
came, when man was the same the world over, and on this conti- 
nent the ‘‘ Indian ” is the result. 


The speculations concerning the 
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‘Red Man” have been endless, and we still meet with some sug- 
gestions as to his possible late appearance upon this continent— 
misdirected energy buried in periodicals and soon forgotten, like 
the low-muttered thunder that rolls inthe distant horizon after the 
storm has passed and the sky is clear again. 

Prof. Mason (3) deals necessarily with evolution, and very effective- 
ly,too. He traces the invention and uses of fire, stone-working, pot- 
tery, textile industry, capture and domestication of animals, meth- 
ods of transportation and the art of war, from the simple to the 
complex, from the acorn of idea to the oak of accomplishment. 
There is not a dull page in the whole volume. We are nowhere 
confronted by statistics or wearied by fine-spun theory, but pre- 
sented with facts in such pleasant garb that we read with all the 
interest of a well-told story. We find, however, one curious er- 
rorin the volume. The author has been misled by Holmes's 
vagary of rude stone implements being ‘‘ rejects “’ of quite mod- 
ern origin, and so not, indicative of progress in one direction ; 
remarking in conclusion that ‘* the question of antiquity is a geo- 
logical one."’ So it is, and these same rude objects are largely 
geological in significance, whether found in or on a gravel bank, 
or the bed of ariver. The author's stand on this question is the 
one blemish of an otherwise most admirable book. 


Educational Books 

‘‘A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION,” by Prof. J. M. 
Hart of Cornell University, aims to include in a single compact 
volume a sufficient treatment of rhetoric, composition, versifica- 
tion and the history of the English language, for high-school and 
even for college use. It accomplishes this as well, perhaps, as 
could be done in the compass of 350 pages; but it seems to us a 
mistake to attempt so much in the limited space. The composi- 
tion lessons, however, are quite complete and satisfactory. The 
paragraph is wisely chosen as the unit of style, and three entire 
chapters are given to it. Stress is laid, as it should be, on writing 
as an ‘‘imitative art,’ and good models to follow are furnished 
tather than bad specimens tocorrect. The treatment throughout, 
except for the qualification we have felt obliged to make, is sensible 
and practical. (Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bros.)——-LONGMAN’S 
‘*Ship” series of ‘* Literary Readers” for schools contains a 
primer and four higher books, well arranged and illustrated. The 
primer is a novelty, the illustrations being all colored. Altogether 
the series will compare favorably with the best of its predecessors. 
Teachers will do well to examine it before making a choice for 
school use. (Longmans, Green & Co,.)——-THE ‘‘ HYDE” books 
—the two volumes of ‘‘ Practical Lessons in the Use of Eng- 
lish '’ and the ‘‘ Practical English Grammar ’’—have held for 
some time now a recognized position among educational works. 
Their many good points are well known, and the method followed 
throughout has gained the approbation of many educators, (D. 
C, Heath & Co.) 


THE ‘‘ROYAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY,” which we have already 
commended as one of the best books of its compass which we 
have seen, is now enlarged by the addition of a ‘‘ Cyclopedia of 
Common Things,”’ filling 256 pages, with about 400 illustrations. 
This was evidently prepared, and is presumably also published, as 
an independent work, and therefore includes some ‘‘ common 
things’ that are defined precisely as in the Dictionary. Thus, to 
take the first example our eye falls upon, S/ipfer is explained in 
both as ‘‘a shoe that can be easily slipped off or on.” But names 
of plants, animals, minerals, and other terms calling for fuller ex- 
planation than a concise dictionary can give, are treated at reason- 
able length and often illustrated. S/oth, for instance, as ‘an 
animal, gets less than two lines in the ‘‘ Dictionary,”’ but has two- 
thirds of a column, with a good picture, in the ‘* Cyclopedia.” 
The combination of the two in a single volume of about a thousand 
pages was, on the whole, a happy thought; and the book may be 
cordially commended to teachers and others who want a compact, 
comprehensive and inexpensive work of the kind. (T. Nelson & 
Sons,)——‘‘ STENOToPyY; or, Shorthand for the Typewriter,” by 
the Rev. D, A. Quinn, describes a system whereby about ‘‘ 120 
words per minute can be struck off by an ordinary and 300 words 
per minute by an expert typewriter,” using the ordinary characters 
of the instrument. It is ingenious, and persons who have studied 
it testify that it is readily learned and used. (Providence: Con- 
tinental Printing Co.) 


THREE GERMAN READERS containing extracts from ‘‘ minor ”’ 
authors, are ‘‘Das Heidedorf,” by Adalbert Stifter, a contempo- 
rary in tendency, as well as time, of Berthold Auerbach; and 
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Heinrich Seidel’s ‘‘ Die Monate ” and ‘‘ Der Lindenbaum," with 
which appear in the same volume his ‘‘ Alte Gouvernante” and 
‘* Daniel Liebenstern,"" The three volumes have been edited for 
school use by Dr. Ernst Richard, Director of the Hoboken 
Academy. (American Book Co,.)}———TWo EXTRACTS from Prof. 
Reinhold Pauli’s ‘‘Aufsatze zur Englischen Geschichte "-—‘* Robert 
Blake : Ein Seestiick” and ‘Oliver Cromwell’’— have been edited by 
C. W. S, Corser, and added to Maynard’s German Texts, (May- 
nard, Merrill & Co,.)——-THE AIM OF ‘‘ A New German Grammar 
and Exercise-Book,” by Dr. Rudolf Sonnenburg and the Rev. 
Michael Schoelch, is to give the student a stock of words and ex- 
pressions in daily use before teaching him the rules of German 
grammar and syntax. Still, it seems to us that the first part of 
this book, devoted to the acquisition of a vocabulary, cannot be 
used by the pupil or student until he has gone through at least a 
portion of the second part, containing the grammar. There is very 
little to choose between this and any of the numberless other Ger- 
man grammars: they are nearly all good for their purpose. (St. 
Louis, Mo. : B. Herder.)——-RACINE’S MASTERPIECE, ‘‘Athalie,” 
edited and provided with an introduction and notes by Charles A. 
Eggert, Ph.D,, has been added to Heath’s Modern Language 
Series. (D. C, Heath & Co.) 


WE HAVE RECEIVED a. small pamphlet giving the ‘‘ Uniform 
Examination Questions of the State of New York in Drawing,” 
with answers, from June, 1892, The system on which the ques- 
tions are based seems to be intended chiefly to give the pupil some 
idea of the nature of working-drawings and perspective, As a 
preparation for the study of art, we cannot imagine it to be of any 
value. About half of the questions call for verbal definitions 
merely, as though one could learn to draw with the tongue, and 
most of the others relate to geometrical forms or to theoreti- 
cal generalizations about color and the like, which, even when 
they are correct, are introduced before the propertime. It would 
puzzle a German professor of metaphysics to discover the meaning 
of the following question and its answer :— 

Q. ‘* What is a profile?” 

A: ‘‘A profile is that line which separates the seen from the 
unseen, 7. ¢., the bounding line of all that is present to the view,” 
(Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 


‘* A BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY of the Empire State,” by 
C. W. Bardeen, editor of 7he School Bulletin, contains all the in- 
formation that is likely to be desired by teacher or pupil. The illus- 
trations, while not highly artistic, are useful. Naturally there is 
not much room for either rhetoric or »oetry, though we can well 
conceive an imaginative teacher making the subject of the greatest 
American commonwealth as fascinating as a fairy-tale. The in- 
formation contained in this book seems to be accurate, though it 
might have been lightened up with more of the generalizations of 
specialists. (Syracuse, N. Y.: C.W. Bardeen, )»——-‘‘ THE ROYAL 
NATURAL History” begins at the head of the scale of creation, 
with mammals, and, more particularly, monkeys. It is issued 
in fortnightly parts, of which the first contains the man-like apes, 
chimpanzees, gorillas, ourang-outangs and baboons; the second, 
American monkeys, spider-monkeys, squirrel-monkeys, howlers 
and marmosets. The letter-press, edited by W. R. Lydecker, is 
at once popular in style, and up to date in its scientific statements, 
The very numerous illustrations are mostly from ne from 
the life by Kuhnert, Miitzel, Wolf, Lodge, Stannard and other 
well-known German and English draughtsmen of animals. The 
work will be completed in thirty-six numbers, each of which 
will contain, in addition to the other illustrations, two colored 
plates. (Frederick Warne & Co.) 


THE ‘‘ REPORT” OF THE Commissioner of Sducation for the 
year 1891-2, in two big volumes, contains a treasure of well-di- 
gested and well-ordered information, not the least valuable being 
the statistics of matters educational in foreign countries. A care- 
ful study of physical training, too, deserves che attention of 
the modern educator. The greater partof the cuntents isdevoted, 
of course, to American educational matters, among them being a 
chapter on ‘‘ The Place of University Extension in American Edu- 
cation,” consisting of the address delivered by the Commis- 
sioner of Education at the First Annual Meeting of the National 
Conference on University Extension, held at Philadelphia in De- 
cember, 1891, with statistics; a ‘‘ History of Summer Schools 
in the United States”; statistics and information about the ‘‘ Edu- 
cation of the Colored Race”; and an exhaustive discussion on 
‘«Coeducation of the Sexes in the United States,” embracing reports 
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of foreign delegates to the Educational Congress of Chicago, 
communications from superintendents, principals and teachers, 
clergymen and physicians, and from university and college presi- 
dents and professors, with accounts of special provisions for the 
higher education of women made in connection with universities. 
A bibliography of the subject completes this chapter. (Wash- 
ington: Govt, Printing Office.)——-MERRILL’S ‘‘ VERTICAL PEN- 
MANSHIP ” is based on the fact that upright is much more legible 
than sloping writing. As the authors say, ‘‘ the history of vertical 
writing is the history of all writing up to the sixteenth century. 
But for a few unfamiliar forms, early specimens of handwriting 
are in general more legible than those of the Renaissance and later, 
and the fact is in great part due to the upright character of the 
older forms of handwriting. The style used in the six pro- 
gressive copy-books is in all respects an admirable one. The 
letters are easily formed, open, round, and yet occupy less space 
than the crowded letters of ordinary handwriting. We believe 
that the reform aimed at by the promoters of the new system will 
prove a valuable one, and earnestly recommend its adoption by 
teachers. (Maynard, Merrill & Co.)——-A PAMPHLET ON ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Handwriting,” by John Jackson, F. E. I. S., gives 
many and cogent reasons for the adoption of the vertical system, 
with an appendix on ‘‘ American Penmanship.” (Wm. Beverley 
Harrison. ) 





**STATE EDUCATION for the People” is a reprint of a collec- 
tion of essays by various English writers, treating of the public 
schools of several different countries. The first essay is devoted 
to the system of popular and higher education which the British 
authorities have established in India; then follow several others 
describing the schools of England, Scotland and Ireland; while 
the rest of the volume deals with various subjects, such as com- 
mercial education, the education of women, and the public schools 
of America as compared with those of England. As the essays 
were written before the schools of Great Britain and Ireland were 
made free, they are in some respects behind the times; therefore 
the book cannot he considered thoroughly satisfactory. The most 
interesting paper in it, to our mind, is the opening one, on Indian 
education, showing how much has been accomplished by the pub- 
lic schools in fitting the natives for various positions in life, which 
they could not formerly attain. It appears, too, that some re- 
ligious and social prejudices are beginning to break down under 
the civilizing influence of the schools. The papers dealing with 
education in the British Isles are rather dry and statistical, but 
contain useful information for those who are willing to search it 
out. The paper on the education of women relates chiefly to 
France, with slighter mention of England and America, but is 
full of encouragement as to the future intellectual life of the fair 
sex, (Syracuse, N, Y.: C. W. Bardeen.) 





‘* MAGNETISM, ITS POTENCY AND ACTION, with Suggestions 
for a New Cosmography and a. New Celestial Geography,” by 
George W. Holley, is agreeably written. The author has read 
widely, if one may judge from the numerous quotations that oc- 
cupy a large portion of his space, but he has no clear under- 
standing of the matters with which he deals, and his 
notions and speculations are of no value so far as they are 
new: the volume can only be regarded as a fresh and rather 
curious contribution to the library of ‘‘ paradox.”” The citation 
of a single not unfavorable specimen will, we think, furnish an 
ample and amusing justification of our judgment :—‘‘ The action 
of the currents may be accurately represented by the tail of a cat, 
a highly magnetic animal, as we have before noted. When 
the animal is in a quiet condition, the filaments, or fibres of fur, 
make a slight angle with the axis of the tail, but when the animal 
becomes greatly excited, these fibres immediately assume a posi- 
tion nearly at right angles with the axis: and when the excitement 
ceases, they assume their normal position. Here again isa natural 
magnetic force absolutely identical in its character and in its ac- 
tion with the magneto-electrical foree."" We take the opportunity 
to assure the wide circle of 7%e Critic's readers, with all possible 
emphasis, that there is not the slightest known or probable rela- 
tion between the ‘‘magnetism” of physical science and the so- 
called ‘‘ animal-magnetism "’ which has been assumed as the ex- 
planation for certain curious psycho-physiological phenomena. 
The name of ‘‘animal magnetism” originated in ignorance, and 
it is only pure ignorance and muddle-headedness that still con- 
founds it with the power of the lodestone. (Arena Pub, Co.) 
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THE ADDRESS DELIVERED in August of last year by Dr. Fran- 
cis Boas as Vice-President of the Section of Anthropology in the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, has been 
reprinted in a separate form, and is of general interest for its sub- 
ject and contents. The subject is ‘‘Human Faculty, as Deter- 
mined by Race.’ The extensive and minute investigations carried 
on by the author among the various races of our continent give his 
conclusions an importance which may be considered more than 
merely scientific. Though he finds differences, both mental and 
physical, among the races, these differences overlap in a manner 
which shows that they are not fundamental. Numerous facts are 
adduced in support of this opinion. His ultimate conclusion is 
that ‘‘ the average faculty of the white race is found to the same 
degree in a large proportion of individuals of the other races ; and, 
although it is probable that some of these races may not produce 
as large a proportion of great men as our race, there is no reason 
to suppose that they are unable to reach the level of civilization 
represented by the bulk of our people.” (The Salem Press.) —To 
Dr. Boas is also due a valuable collection entitled ‘‘ Chinook 
Texts,’’ comprising ‘‘ myths, beliefs, customs and tales” of the 
once numerous and powerful Chinook people, who formerly inhabit- 
ed both shores of the lower Columbia River, but are now nearly 
extinct. The original texts are given in the exact form in which 
they were obtained from one of the survivors, Charles Cultee, whose 
natural intelligence well warrants the conclusion expressed in Dr. 
Boas’s address. The texts, with an interlinear version, followed by 
a free translation, are published in a ‘‘ bulletin” of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, at Washington. 





JouHN S. MACKENZIE’s ‘‘Introduction to Social Philosophy,” 
published a few years since, has reached a second edition. The 
author has made but few changes, but has added several para- 
graphs and a number of footnotes, partly to meet criticisms, and 
partly to comment upon some other recently published works on 
social subjects. His discussion of social themes is not marked by 
any particular originality, nor by any striking or emphatic views. 
Those parts of the book that deal with the practical aspects of the 
subject are the weakest, and contain, in fact, nothing but plati- 
tudes; while the theoretical parts, especially the first chapter, 
which treats of the scope of social philosophy, are better. The 
whole work, however, is hardly more than a series of rambling 
discourses about the nature of society, and about what it is now 
the fashion to call the social | roblem. One of its most serious 
defects is the absence of a due recognition of religion as a factor 
in social life, while its treatment of econ: mic and educational n at- 
ters is utterly barren, Moreover, the author has but vague ideas 
of what he means by social philosophy, the philosophy that he 
offers us being a mixture of Hegelianism with a little economics 
and biology. No part of the compound can be deemed very edi- 
fying. Still, for persons of a philosophical turn, the book con- 
tains some useful suggestions, and will serve in its way as an 
introduction to the study of society. (Macmillan & Co.) 





‘*GRADUATE COURSES,” 1895-6, a handbook for graduate 
students, compiled by'C. A. Dunniway, with the assistance of an 
editorial board of graduate students, contains a great amount of 
information in a compact form. It tells advanced students ‘‘ what 
institutions and what professors offer courses in the subjects they 
wish to pursue; what has been the academic career of those pro- 
fessors; what amount of time is asked for each course; what 
numbers of graduate students have been registered in the speci- 
fied departments; what fees are required of graduate students; 
what fellowships, scholarships and other pecuniary aids are open 
to them; what requirements for admission to advanced courses 
and for advanced degrees are imposed, etc.” The list embraces 
twenty-one universities and colleges; the courses indexed are 
Semitic, Indo-Iranian, classic, English, Germanic and Romance 
languages and literatures; comparative language and literature; 
philosophy and ethics; psychology and pedagogics; history and 
politics; government and law; economics; social science, anthro- 
pology and ethnology; fine arts and the history of art; theory of 
music; mathematics; astronomy; physics; chemistry; and _biol- 
ogy. The introduction contains short sketches of the institu- 
tions referred to, and gives the addresses of the officers to whom 
requests for information should be addressed. Taken altogether, 
the book will prove most welcome to the student who wishes to 
follow a special course: it will save him and her hours, even days, 
of wearisome search and correspondence. As will be seen from 
the list given above, all purely professional work has been omitted 
in this volume, whose editor promises to enlarge the scope of the 
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work with successiveissues, (Macmillan & Co.)\——A BOOK THAT 
would seem to possess great possibilities in the hands of an able 
teacher is ‘‘ Patriotic Citizenship,’” by Thomas J. Morgan, LL.D. 
It contains about 140 short direct questions with concise, compre- 
hensive answers, followed by quotations from a wide range of 
authorities ancient and modern, but mostly American. The ques- 
tions are grouped under general heads, as Patriotism, the Dis- 
covery, the Revolution, the Nation, the War for the Union, 
Religious Liberty, Population and Immigration,,Citizenship, etc. 
The book covers, in fact, the whole life of the nation, past and 
present, from Plymouth Rock to civil-service reform. It may be 
read to advantage by older people, and used for family reading 
with the children as well as in schools. (American Book Co.) 





‘*THE STORY OF THE STARS Simply Told for General 
Readers,”” by George F. Chambers, F. R. A. S., the distin- 
guished author of the well-known ‘* Hand-book of Descriptive 
and Practical Astronomy,” forms a volume of the Library of 
Useful Stories, and, as its title informs us, is chiefly designed as 
a sort of epitome of our present knowledge of the stars and nebu- 
lz, intended for the astronomical laity rather than for those who 
have a special interest in the science, either as amateurs or in the 
way of their profession. Considered from this point of view, the 
work is in the main excellently done: the style is clear and read- 
able, and the material well selected and”presented. At the same 
time, there are here and there marks of haste, and occasional slips 
of fact or reasoning. One of these slips seems so important that 
we feel bound to call attention to it, in hopes of securing its cor- 
rection in a future edition. On page 73, in an illustration of 
Doppler’s principle, it is stated that the apparent pitch of the 
whistle of the engine which passes the observer at a high speed, 
‘*continually varies ’’ as the engine approaches, and continually 
varies in the opposite sense as the engine recedes ; and further, that 
whatever was the pitch at any distance of the engine when approach- 
ing, the pitch will be the same at the same distance when reced- 
ing—all of which is egregiously incorrect,and sure to cause hopeless 
confusion in the mind of a ‘* general reader ”’ who has no previous 
understanding of the subject. The illustrations, also—those of 
the nebule and star clusters, at least,—are very poor. The fron- 
tispiece, especially, is a wretched misrepresentation of Roberts's 
wonderful photograph of the great nebula of Andromeda with its 
encircling rings, and the cuts of the annular nebula in Lyra are 
not much better. Some queer transpositions of cuts that marred 
the earlier editions have been since corrected. But notwithstanding 
these regrettable blemishes, the book is a good one—of value out 
of all proportion to its price. The excellent index deserves es- 
pecial mention, (D. Appleton & Co,) 


The Home of William Morris 

KELMSCOTT HOUSE, 26 Upper Mall, Hammersmith, the so- 
cialist-poet-printer’s house, is an old-fashioned, square-built place 
flanked by chestnut-trees, facing the Thames, whose waters lap 
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its garden wall in times of high spring tides. 
hall of the Hammersmith Socialistic League, originally the stable 
of the house, but fitted up by the owner with benches and ban- 


Beside it stands the 


ners, a platform and a portrait of himself. Back of the house is 
the world-famous Kelmscott Press. ‘‘Every working-man in 
the district,” says a writer in The British Weekly, trom which 
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the accompanying picture is reproduced, ‘‘ knows the Hall and 
knows Mr. Morris. I have heard many of the most eloquent of 
our labour leaders, and, most attractive of all, the great writer him- 
self, lecture to crowded gatherings on winter evenings in this 
modest room. On many occasions clergymen and ministers, 
probably attracted by curiosity, were to be seen among the audi- 
ence. Readers of ‘The Dream of John Ball’ would be disap- 
pointed with Mr. Morris as alecturer. His language is extremely 
plain, without striking thoughts or beautiful expressions. A few 
winters ago he spoke on the word ‘ Revolution,’ and maintained 
that Socialistic ideas were true, and must be realized, either 
peacefully or with violence. * * * In the days when I at- 
tended the Kelmscott House meetings they were made specially 
attractive by the presence of Miss May Morris, now Mrs. Spar- 
ling, whose beauty and charming costumes evidently interested 
the working-men who were present, Mr. Sparling was also a 
regular attender, and for years William Morris's right hand in the 
Socialistic propaganda at Hammersmith. Kelmscott House itself 
contains a rich treasure of beautiful furniture, quaint books and 
needlework. It isa kind of permanent ‘ Arts and Crafts’ exhibi- 
tion, and everything that genius and taste can do to make a true 
House Beautiful has been done by the poet and his gifted family.” 


The Lounger 
MRS.. HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, the author of ‘‘ Christine 
Rochefort,” has not had a very eventful life, but she has had a 
very pleasant one. She was born about thirty-eight years ago, 







































































and in her childhood was considered bright even for a Boston 
girl. She was educated at private schools in that city, but her 
literary taste was probably fostered by her parents, Her mother 
was the daughter of Rufus Choate, and was considered one of 
the most brilliant conversationalists in Boston, Mrs, Prince 
married the son of one of the city’s best-known mayors, and has 
lived in France for the last few years. Her home is in pictur- 
esque Blois, where the scene of her story is laid. Of her personal 
appearance, a pleasant impression is conveyed by the accompany- 
ing portrait. 
*_ * 

‘* YOUR QUOTATION FROM George Moore’s ‘appreciation ' of 
Wagner's music will delight Herr Nordau when he reads it,” writes 
Miss Constance Goddard Du Bois. ‘*No more apt illustration 
need be given to clinch his main argument, and to sustain his ver- 
dict concerning Wagner's place and tendency than this degener- 
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ate’s admiration of (as it would seem to him) a degenerate. Mr. 
Moore’s title to a place in his proscribed list is made the more 
secure by this ‘ flapdoodle,’ which the philosophic Doctor could 
incorporate bodily among his specimens from the Decadents, find- 
ing ample justification in it for every point he makes against 
them. It would even seem necessary, in pushing the argumentto 
its conclusion, to accept the correctness of much of his furious 
criticism of the musician who is the cause of this attack of grapho- 
mania on the part of Mr. Moore. The symptoms of degeneracy 
might be traced in the editors who stand as sponsors to this pro- 
duction, and in the readers who accept it without protest. Let us 
be grateful to Zhe Critic for maintaining an uncompromising 
stand against the baser tendencies of the age in literature, and let 
us give Herr Nordau the credit for his achievements in this direc- 
tion. In spite of the clamorous abuse of his assailants, he has 
done a work which no one else could do.” 
* * 

THIS EXCELLENT PORTRAIT of Mr, Andrew Lang—lI judge 

without having had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Lang otherwise 








than in his. portraits--eppeared in The New Budget of June 13, 
where it was accompanied by these amusing lines trom 7he Oxford 
Magazine :— 
‘* You ask me, Fresher, who it is 
Who rhymes, researches, and reviews, 
Who sometimes writes like Genesis, 
And sometimes for the Daily News: 
Who jests in words that angels use, 
And is most solemn with most slang, 
Who's who—who’s which—and which is whose ? 
Who can it be but Andrew Lang?” 
* * 

SOMEWHERE IN THE far-off days of my youth, | was told that 
‘* pants were for gents,” and that trousers decorated the legs of 
gentlemen, It seems otherwise in England, for there it is not 
‘*gents,’’ but school-boys, who wear pants. ‘‘I gather,” says 
Mr. Labouchere, in his own column in 7ru/f, ‘‘ that his boys are 
dressed in the summer in short pants.” Inthe same number of 
Truth there are some verses, called ‘‘ The Moan of the Mug- 
wump.” I thought that the Mugwump was entirely an American 
institution. Verily, one learns much from Mr. Labouchere. 

* & & 

I'M AFRAID THAT Mr. Richard Le Gallienne is not a humorist, 
or he would nog immediatly upon his return from America, 
write a book calléd ‘* The Quest of the Golden Girl.” 1 fancy 
that a book more truly conversant with his subject could be writ- 
ten by some impecunious English aristocrat. 

* * ® 

THE SPRINGFIELD Repudlican devotes a column and a half to 
an editorial analysis of Miss Wilkins’s ‘‘ Long Arm,”’ which is not 
bringing that unique writer as much fame as have her simple 
stories of New-England life. The writer of the editorial and I 
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agree on one point, which is that ‘‘the author has sought only 
mystery and neglected human motives.” To write a good detec- 
tive story, truly says this writer (whom I take to be Mr. Charles 
Whiting), it is necessary that ‘‘ all the elements of the probable 
be given the reader; that the solution of the problem be difficult, 
but possible to a genius; that every step in the reasoning be seen 
on retrospection to be inevitable and logically faultless; and that 
the story be free from inconsistencies.’’ He then shows that ‘‘ The 
Long Arm ”’ fulfils none of these conditions. 
*~ * &* 

IN SPEAKING OF the other competitors in this prize contest, 
the Republican says that ‘‘ such a veteran in this field as the au- 
thor of ‘ The Leavenworth Case’”’ was ‘‘altogether distanced.” 
Now, I am not sure that Mrs. Rohifs did compete for the prize. 
The story that was said to have been sent in by her was, I be- 
lieve, withdrawn by the author. At any rate, it was published in 
the Bacheller Syndicate before the result of the prize contest was 
announced, 

*-_ * * 

I HAVE BEEN VERY MUCH entertained by an interview with a 
writer of advertisements, published in a recent number of Prznter’s 
Ink. From this interview I have learned much that I never 
suspected before, One thing is that modesty is the most striking 
trait in the ‘‘ad. expert’s” composition ; the other, that, ‘‘if you will 
look into the advertising-pages of the leading magazines, you will 
find there displayed more real ability than in nine-tenths of the pa- 
ges devoted to alleged literature.” I might have doubted the 
truth of this, were it not the statement, made for publication, of a 
gentleman whose profession is that of advertisement-writer. To 
make his utterance more emphatic, he gives the reasons why the 
advertising-pages of the leading magazines scintillate with light 
and learning. It is simple enough:—‘‘ Any fool with an educa- 
tion can write half the literature of to-day. It takes aman of nat- 
ural ability and years of training to condense a continued story of 
business into the measure of a quarter page.” With the ‘‘ fools ” 
writing the literature (so called) of the magazines and the men of 
‘*natural ability and years of training ’’ writing the advertisements, 
no wonder that the former suffer by comparison with the latter, 

* * * 

FOLLOWING CLOSE UPON the announcement of her divorce 
from Mr. Craigie, comes the news that John Oliver Hobbes is to 
wed George Moore. Mrs, Craigie and Mr. Moore have been en- 
gaged in literary collaboration for some time past, and it will not 
be a surprise to those who know them that their intellectual friend- 
ship has ripened into something stronger. The author of ‘ Celi- 
bates ”’ will now have an opportunity to write a novel on ‘‘ Bene- 
dicks.” 

*’' * * 

‘* By THE WAY,” writes a New England correspondent, 
‘* please note that Mr. E, D. North (Crdtic, Aug. 10) is astray in 
some of his statements, Charles Tennyson was the other brother 
of the ‘ Two’ in 1827, but Frederick wrote four poems in the 
book. There was another volume of Charles T.’s ‘ Sonnets’ pub- 
lished before the edition of 1880, and’ the 1880 edition was pub- 
lished after his death, with the prefatory poem (dated ‘ Midnight, 
June 30, 1879, the day when Charles died’), by Alfred, beginning 
‘ Midnight—in no midsummer time,’ etc. It was not his ‘ grand- 
mother’ through whom Charles got his property, but his grea¢- 
uncle, the Rev. Samuel Turner. ‘Grasby’ should not be spelt 
with the double sibilant, as your correspondent writes it.” 





Shakespeariana 


EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 

Miss Scudder on Shakespeare's Characterization.—Mrs. Alice 
W. Rollins sends me the following note :— 

‘*Miss Vida D. Scudder, in her admirable book on medern 
poetry, notes with excellent illustrations an essential difference 
between old and new literature: the calm fixity of ideas, scenery 
and characters in the old, and the fascinating, if bewildering, ten- 
dency in the new to a tumult, an evanescence, a quivering, a flut- 
ter and achange. In regard to Shakespeare, however, she makes 
the following remarkable statement, concerning which I should like 
your opinion :— 

‘This curious subjective immobility pervades all the characters of fic- 


tion and poetry until our own day, Is it heretical to say that even in 


Shakespeare we find traces of its influence ? Do we ever think of the 
childhood or ro of his characters? No one has given with equal 
power the conflicting passions that play about the central point of indi- 
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viduality:; he has not shown us that individuality altered in its very tex- 
ture through the action of some great moral force. Shakespeare’s 
characters may break, but they never yield, and by yielding grow.’ 
‘* I claim that this is extremely heretical. If there is one thing 
in which it would seem that Shakespeare delighted, and which he 
sought almost exclusively for the central idea of his theme, it is in 
swift, subtle transformations, He likes an immense break in the 
events, a tremendous change in circumstance, as of course dra- 
matic; but he goes farther, and is never satisfied without showing 
the effect on temperament or character of these tremendous 
changes. It seems to me that above all others he does show an 
‘individuality altered in its very texture’ by ‘some great moral 
force.’ None of his great characters are the same at the close of 
a play that they were at the beginning. It is true that these 
changes are not such as to remind us of the ‘childhood or youth’ 
of the character; for the drama does not permit too great changes 
between the acts in the personal appearance of its people: Ristori’s 
personation of Elizabeth being almost the only, and certainly the 
most striking, attempt of the same actor to appear in one evening 
as quite young and pretty old. But we should never be reminded 
of the childhood and youth of Tito Melema, Anna Karénina, 
Richard Feverel, David Grieve, or Maggie Tulliver, were it not 
for the three volumes which make a first volume possible to the 
novelist. And precisely this makes Shakespeare's transformations 
in character more perfectly effected by ‘a great moral force’ than 
those of novelists, who have an opportunity to unfold slowly the 
latent forces of mere heredity. Something happens to Shakes- 
peare’s characters,—and behold! a different person. From the 
Taming of the Shrew in Katharine to the quick development of 
the demon in Othello, all is change, influence, growth, or degene- 
ration, Very few are the fixed characters, and in every case these 
arein a way minor, even when fine: we do not read the play, or go 
to see it acted, for their sakes; for Cordelia, or Brutus’s Portia, or 
Imogen, or Desdemona; we go to see suddenly on the stage 
changes which we can only see slowly in life; for Hamlet, the va- 
cillating, turning to a doer of mad deeds; for Macbeth, the infirm 
of purpose, to Macbeth nerved to desperate things by ambition and 
a wife; for Benedick, the scoffer, become a married man, and 
Beatrice, the coquetie, snared by a genuine love; for Rosalind, 
the merry, tangled in a net of adventures; for Juliet, the ‘bud,’ 
becoming capable of constancy and heroism; for Lear, loving and 
devoted, converted to suspicion and madness; for Henry V., wild 
as a hawk, tamed by modlesse oblige; for Portia, altered from a 
society beauty and an heiress, to a man’s intellectual power and 
acumen; for Brutus, torn by the conflicting claims of two loyalties. 
When Miss Scudder says that Shakespeare’s characters ‘never 
yield, and through yielding grow,’ it is evident that by ‘grow’ 
she meant more largely ‘ change,’ for people degenerate as well as 
improve by yielding. But I think they do ‘change’ more than 
any other characters in fiction I can think of. Anna Karénina, 
Tito Melema, Richard Feverel, David Grieve and Maggie Tulliver, 
in modern literature, ‘ grow’ or ‘change’ merely as jelly changes 
from a liquid to a solid, or from a solid to a liquid: it melts or it 
hardens, but the elements.are still there, just the same, changed 
only in form; but Shakespeare’s characters change as the air 
changes after a thunderstorm, or as oxygen and hydrogen change 
when they come together; nothing is the same. Maggie Tulliver 
meets Stephen, but she remains Maggietothe end; Juliet meets 
Romeo, and—presto! what has become of her? Tito meets no 
one person who influences his fate; he merely hardens like jelly 
into the form predestined for him by inherent selfishness; Henry 
V., meets no one person to affect him; but the thrusting upon him 
of outward dignity creates a chemical change in his temperament ; 
and that this fact is historical does not lessen Shakespeare’s in- 
sight in dealing with him.” 


If I understand Miss Scudder, she is wrong, and Mrs. Rollins 
is right. It will be observed that the former, after referring 
doubtfully to ‘‘ traces” of this ‘‘ immobility ” in Shakespeare, goes 
on more confidently to ascribe it to his characters in general. One 
who had not read her book might suppose that the brief passage 
quoted by Mrs. Rollins was the introduction to further comments 
on the subject, but it is all that she has to say about it; and in 
dropping it she reverts to the cautious manner with which she ap- 
proached it :—‘* But whatever may be thought of our great master, 
there can be no doubt of the application of this principle in more 
recent times.” Her theme is the ‘‘ modern poets,” but since she 
chose to refer to Shakespeare among the earlier ones in whom she 
recognizes ‘‘this curious subjective immobility” as contrasted 
with the modern ‘‘ growth-idea,” I wish she had given a few il- 
lugtrations from his characters in support of what she says. 
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Poets, Attend! 


The Editors of THE CRITIC hereby offer twenty-five dollars 
($25) for the best original poem that shail reach them not later 
than 30 Sept. 1895, on the subject of bicycling or the bicycle. 
Ten dollars ($10) will be paid for the second-best poem. Poems 
of less than four or more than one hundred lines will not be con- 
sidered, Each manuscript must be type-written and must be sign- 
ed with an assumed name, not previously employed by the writer, 
and the real name must be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked 
on the outside with the assumed name only. Competition closes 
Sept. 70. 


The ‘ Split Infinitive ’’ Again 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


It is painful to see a serious attempt to defend the so-called 
‘* split-infinitive,” but the pain gives way to blank astonishment 
when the defence is put on the ground of euphony. It is not to 
be admitted that the writers of an older generation were governed 
in their disposition of the adverb by the cast-iron rule, ‘‘ Never 
split the infinitive.” Such a ‘‘cast-iron rule” became possible 
only because the writers most notable for elegance of expression 
had generally avoided the arrangement in question, While 
instances of this usage may be pointed out amid surroundings 
otherwise unobjectionable, yet I believe that the most of your 
readers will bear me out in the opinion that its frequency increases 
as the scale of general excellence in expression descends. In the 
same mail which brought 7%e Crétic containing ‘‘J, B. P.’s” de- 
fense, I received the August number of Bzd/za. In the second 
line, on page 148, occurs the expression, ‘‘to often materially 
affect the sense.” Here are a few more expressions from the 
same writer, found on the same page :—‘‘ He has also attempted 
to represent the rhyme of the original, which is simply an im- 
possibility, and yet give a correct translation.” ‘‘He was * * * 
the founder of a nation and an:empire, as well as one of the 
great monotheistic creeds which sprang from.the Semitic race.” 
‘‘There was a general, social and religious upheaving at the head 
of which the Prophet placed himself, and which partly carried 
him on with it, and partly he himself carried it on.”’ 

That a writer so ill able to adjust expression to sense might 
conceive it necessary to spike his adverbs fast, even two deep, 
by means of the particle ‘‘to” is very easy to understand; but 
most writers who have earned standing as safe models of ex- 
pression find it unnecessary to avail themselves of that sacrifice 
of perspicuity to elegance, which our good friend Goold Brown 
(‘Grammar of English Grammars,” 5th ed., p, 661) reluctantly 
allows. 

A year ago, during the great Chicago railroad strikes and riots, 
when proclamations and counter-proclamations, ultimatums, gen- 
eral orders, etc., were flying thick and fast, I noticed a perfect 
avalanche of spiked adverbs. If thecourt of language had been 
issuing injunctions just then, as all other courts were doing, 
President Cleveland and Debbs would both have found it neces- 
sary to suffer for contempt. But when the whole social order 
seemed on the point of dissolution, one can only admire the de- 
termination that the adverb, at least, just then so imperatively 
necessary, should be spiked fast. Thesmecessity has passed 
away with a return to law and order. seriousness, | offer 
the term ‘‘ spiked adverb;"-which I h above, as an im- 
provement on ‘‘split (or ‘‘ cleft”) infimibeys It is more de- 
scriptive. The writer who uses this collocation has no conscious 
design against the integrity of the infinitive—he is simply un- 
easy lest his adverb get locse and try its qualifying power on 
some other part of the sentence, and so he chooses to spike it 
fast rather than spend the effort necessary to give it a comforta- 
ble seat in which it will be contented quietly to remain and 
faithfully to perform its allotted duty. 

GRANVILLE, O, 








W. H. JOHNSON. 

If ‘‘splitting the infinitive’ is inelegant, at least it is not bad 
grammar. On the other hand, the use of the double negative 
is unquestionably bad grammar, and yet it is common and 
growing more common even among the best educated and most 
practised writers and speakers, in formal composition as well 
as in conversation. In a recent Crétic, Mr. James, the supposed 
impeccable, is quoted as saying:—‘‘There never was to be but 
one.” At this rate we shall be able to ‘‘ go as we please,’ without 
criticism. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. IRVING BROWNE, 
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A Question of Authorship 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

In your issue of July 6, you inadvertently credit me with the 
authorship of a forthcoming volume of biographical sketches. 
The book is not mine: it is from the pen of Mr. Theodore Stan- 
ton. It is a collection of brief and vivid papers on many of the 
eminent men of Europe and America who have died within the 
memory of persons now living—for example, John Bright, Gen. 
Grant, President Lincoln, Gambetta, Schliemann, Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire and others. Now that you have the rea/ authorship 
of this entertaining book, you may confidently expect an intel- 
lectual treat, 

PARIS, FRANCE, 3 Aug., 1895. THEODORE TILTON, 

[Our information came from Mr. Stanton.—EDs, CRITIC. ] 





Lord Byron and “ The Vampire’”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


The following may be interesting if connection with Capt. 
Bishop’s communication in your issue of Aug. 10, I have before 
me a copy of ‘‘The Works of Lord Byron including the Sup- 
pressed Poems, Complete in one Volume. Paris, Published by 
A. and W. Galignani, No. 18 Rue Vivienne, 1827,” in which is 
pasted a letter apparently identical with that described by Capt. 
Bishop. The word ‘‘ correspondents” is used in the last line but 
one, the last ending with ‘‘very’’; the words ‘‘ obedt.’’ and 
‘*humble servt.” each occupy a line, the » in the latter having 
been run up to the /, but corrected by inserting v. The outer 
address corresponds with that in Capt. Bishop’s letter, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur’’ being repeated, This letter, however, is only a facsimile, 
having been printed, apparently, from a copper-plate, This being 
so, there may be other copies in existence, so that your cor- 
respondent of Aug. 10 has discovered not so much a literary 
forgery as a piece of publishers’ enterprise. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.,, 13 Aug., 1895. GEORGE DOCK, 





London Letter 


THE ‘SILLY SEASON” has come, and with it the inevitable 
‘*boom”’ in the Dadly Chronicle. An ingenious and witty writer 
has contributed two solid columns to that most readable of dailies, 
seeking to argue that we are passing through a period of revolu- 
tion in national taste. He has found that during the present year, 
contemporary art, literature and manners have taken a turn to- 
wards sanity, that the era of the emancipated female is passing, 
and that decadence is itself decadent. Max Nordau and the 
Knighthood of Sir Walter Besant are the main causes to which he 
attributes the wholesale change by which ‘‘ Zhe Yellow Book 
turned grey in a single night and lost Mr. Aubrey Beardsley.” Of 
course, the usual deluge of correspondence has followed him, and 
every one has his own view of the situation. But it is not unin- 
structive to place side by side with this outburst of optimism the 
address delivered before the British Medical Association by its 
President, Sir. J. Russell Reynolds, who takes a very different at- 
titude altogether, To him the sky is still overclouded, the outlook 
ominous, In the peroration of a very striking address, he made 

‘the following pertinent and suggestive remarks :— 


**Tt would seen as if ‘reverence, that angel of the world,’ had from 
some regions taken flight, and that in her place were idols, or mocking 
shadows, or gorgeously apparelled lay-figures. This absence of reverence 
shows itself everywhere, but perhaps it is possible to classify even such 
a negative quality and put its leading features under three great cate- 

ories: (¢) reverence for all that constitutes the religious element in 

e; (4) for that which is the ground-work of ‘social’ propriety, and I 
- say even of decency, as our predecessors would have thought ; 
and (c) for the constituted order of relative dignity in ‘family’ life. 
Thus, much that now passes for wit, humor, cleverness, cr fine and 
advanced thought, may easily be resolved into offences either against 
the religious sense of others, that is, trespasses in the direction of pro- 
fanity ;or against the long-recognized standards of propriety, in topics 
of conversation, in literature and art; or sins in many directions 
against the widest meaning of the old commandment, ‘ Honor thy father 
and thy mother.’ [f all shade of profanity, impropriety, or rudeness 
were eliminated from what now s current in books, in plays and in 
conversation, we should, I think, often find little or no humor left, but 
only a vapid attempt at seeming cleverness, or at best some silly pun. 
* * * Of late years there has been imported into our country a 
phrase which, in my humble opinion, is abominable in itself and in its 
power for evil, I will not secs it, but let me ask you if you do not think 
that this idea of the approximation of the ‘ end of the nineteenth century,’ 
with the nonsense that has passed into its literature, has not had much to 
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do with it? It may be that the notion has arisen in some minds that 
when its ‘crack of doom’ has come, and they wake into a new epoch, 
follies will be left behind, no more records will have to be made or 
broken, wild oats will be trampled under foot, and no more will be sown; 
that there will be an end to the frivolous talk of the last decade, that a 
‘ new earth’ will be here forus to tread, and that if there be any idea 
of a heaven lurking in such minds, there will be a ‘new heaven’ also, 
* * * Now, it is against all this absolutely unscientific and unphilo- 
sophical verbiage that, I think, we, as members of the profession of medi- 
cine, should utter our strongest protest. * * * When the last stroke 
of the bell has knelled, in the midnight of London, the last hour of 
1899,* do we really think that either here, or there, or anywhere, it will 
carry with it any substantial meaning, or any wholesome lesson? I can- 
aot for a moment believe it will. Old and young people will die, in the 
awakening as in the dying year; babies will be born in the one century 
and in the next; there will be bridal feasts and funeral marches, wisdom 
and folly, sickening accidents and more sickening crimes; there will be 
‘ new women’ and ‘new men’; but there will also be ‘ old women,’ and 
those of both sexes, and ‘ old men’ to tell us of the far better days when 
they were young and everyone was wise!” 

The subject is one that will be of interest to every class, but 
neither the learned President of the College of Physicians, nor the 
merry correspondent of the Chroniéc/e, can dismiss the thing in an 
aphorism. As a matter of fact, there is a reaction astir, but you 
cannot call it a revolution. The movement which preceded it 
was not general enough for that. A few anemic poets and a 
handful of illiterate women do not constitute a multitude, and 
when once the novelty of the unhealthy novel had waned, it was 
obvious that its condemnation should exceed in violence the excite- 
ments of its popularity. ‘‘lota’s” last story appears this week 
like the belated straggler of a worsted regiment; and no one pre- 
tends to take it seriously. But we shall have some new excite- 
ment in the autumn; for the reading public will never be satisfied 
without strong meat, and the publishers know it, and have always 
their eyes open for a sensation. We shall see. 

It is probable that one of the immediate results of the General 
Election will be the return of Mr, John Morley to literary activity. 
There is a story current, this week, that a friend of Mr. Morley’s, 
meeting him at his club, congratulated him upon his parliamentary 
defeat. For a moment the politician was taken aback at what 
seemed but an ill-chosen merriment. ‘‘ Why so?” he asked. 
‘* Because you will now have time to give to literature again,’’ was 
thereply. “And Mr, Morley declared that he had never received a 
more graceful compliment. He is said to have one or two pieces of 
literary work in his desk unfinished, and everyone will be glad if 
he now sees his way to their completion. 

Mr. Stanley J. Weyman was married this week, and will be 
the recipient of many congratulations. Mr. Weyman, I believe, 
has more than once spoken of himself as a ‘‘ hardened bachelor,”’ 
only to follow in the steps of Benedick at last. He lives most of 
the year at Ludlow, in Shropshire, visiting London but little, and 
abstaining, with rare reticence, from puffing himself into vulgar 
notoriety. He is a fair amateur sportsman, shooting a little, fish- 
ing a little, and much addicted to beagles, and during his Oxford 
career was a successful runner, His marriage came as a surprise 
to the average paragraphist. 

A good deal of interest has been aroused here by the result of 
the 400/, Prize Competition originated by the Bacheller Syndicate 
of New York, there having been a vast number of English com- 
petitors. Chapman's Magazine has arranged to publish the 
Prize Stories by Miss Wilkins and Prof. Brander Matthews, as 
well as a tale by ‘‘ Roy Tellett, which is reported to have run Mr. 
Matthews’s very close for second place. Later on Messrs, Chap- 
man & Hall will issue the three tales in a single volume, to form 
one of a new series projected by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, the new 
managing director of the firm, Miss Wilkins’s tale appears in 
the current Chapman. 

Mr. C, E, Raimond, who contributes to the same number a 
study of servant life that is attracting some attention, is under- 
stood to be projecting a series of these stories, which will eventu- 
ally be bound together in a volume, The domestic servant is a 
type not as yet largely treated in fiction, and Mr. Raimond has a 
fresh field, if not a very picturesque one. That he will treat it 
with power and insight will be readily believed by all readers of 
‘* George Mandeville’s Husband” and the clever, if rather unpleas- 
ant ‘‘ New Moon.” Mr, Raimond, by the bye, has never been seen 
of mortal eye, and remains absolutely invisible to the interviewer. 
His individuality is an unknown quantity, 

It is reported that Signora Duse is exceedingly ill, and that her 
condition causes grave alarm, There have, however, been so 
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many incorrect rumors concerning this talented lady, that readers 
of the daily papers will be fainto hope that things are not so bad 
as they appear. No doubt, fuller information will be forthcoming 
in a day or two. 


LONDON, 9 Aug. 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 





Boston Letter 


BEFORE LONG Miss Wilkins’s prize detective story will be put 
before the public in book-form, so that a word or two about the 
work may be interesting at the present time. I am told that the 
dramatic title which it bears, ‘‘ The Long Arm,” was the selec- 
tion of Miss Wilkins’s collaborator, Mr. J. E. Chamberlin of Zhe 
Youths’ Companion, she having originally called it ‘‘ The Story of 
Sarah Tompkins.” Had that original title stood, probably more 
people would have surmised from what source the tale had its 
origin, since the country has not yet forgotten the extraordinary 
strain felt over the trial of a Fall River woman accused of the 
murder of her parents. The story, however, is not built upon 
that murder or the trial; it was simply suggested by the sad 
event. The author saw in the tragedy the number of solutions 
that might be imagined, and, taking advantage of that fact, created 
the murder of an elderly man, upon whose unmarried daughter 
suspicion could fall. The dress, with its blood-stains, also carries 
a recollection of the real tragedy, but beyond that there is no 
actual resemblance in the course of the events and of the narra- 
tive. Miss Wilkins has told a friend that, in entering the story 
for a prize contest, she was actuated chiefly by curiosity. She 
wanted to know if she really could write a successful detective 
story, and probably surmised that any story from her pen would 
be accepted, but that such acceptance would not necessarily carry 
with it an endorsement. Therefore, in entering a new field, she 
desired to enter anonymously. The decision was certainly very 
complimentary, at any rate. At present the author is working 
upon a new novel, which, it is expected, will not appear in 
serial form, but will be published at the outset between covers. 
It has for its central figure a New England heroine in whose veins 
there are traces of French and Indian blood, both of which have 
more or less influence inshaping her career. In her usual manner 
Miss Wilkins is devoting her time very religiously to this work, 
and has refused all social invitations during the summer. 

I mentioned that Miss Wilkins’s collaborator, Mr. Chamberlin, 
‘was a member of the editorial staff of Zhe Youth's Companion. 
Another member of that staff, Edward W. Thomson, comes 
again before the reading public, this fall, with a most interesting 
volume of short stories, ‘‘Old Man Savarin, and Other Stories,” 
published by T, Y. Crowell & Co, as the first of a new series of 
** Off-hand Stories.” Mr. Thomson belongs to an old American 
family, but was himself born in Canada forty-eight years ago. 
His stories are bright, picturesque sketches full of life and mental 
entertainment. From the same publishing-house there will come 
this autumn a little book which in itself will attract those who en- 
joy collections of thoughts for each individual day. To me it 
brought a pathetic suggestion from a knowledge of its authorship. 
The volume is entitled, ‘‘ Sunshine for Shut-ins,”’ and its author- 
ship is acknowledged ‘‘ By a Shut-in.” As a fact, it was written 
by the wife of a New Jersey pastor while she was an invalid seek- 
ing restored health at a sanitarium. She went abroad a short 
time ago, and only three or four weeks before her book was put 
into shape for this fall's publication, she passed away. Her work, 
therefore, will serve as a memorial of her own life. 

As a result of the recent testimonial to the Rev. Dr. Samuel 'F. 
Smith, the author of ‘‘ America,” Harvard College will receive a 
portrait of Dr. Smith, painted by Piexotto, The sum of $2000, 
the proceeds of the demonstration, was sent to Dr. Smith, and 
then his portrait was secured by the committee for the College. 
It was in 1829 that Dr. Smith graduated at Harvard College, and 
to-day there are but three other survivors of the class, Dr. Edward 
I. Cunningham, the Rev. Samuel May and Charles S, Storrow. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was a member of the class, and so were 
Chief Justice Bigelow of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, the famous pastor of the Church of 
the Disciples of Boston, Justice Benjamin R. Curtis of the United 
States Supreme Court, and Prof, Benjamin Peirce, the distin- 
guished head, for many years, of the mathematical department of 
Harvard College. There are only a few graduates of Harvard 
now living who can claim an earlier date upon their diplomas than 
Dr. Smith. The previous class has but three surviving members, 
and the two classes before that but one each, while only two 
others, I believe, intervene before we reach the oldest living 
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graduate of the College, the Rev. Dr, William Henry Furness, 
class of 1820. Dr. Smith’s portrait, I may add, will hang for the 
present in the Overseers’ Room. 

The President of the National Academy of Design of New York, 
Thomas W. Wood, has given to his native place, Montpelier, 
Vt., his collection of paintings, in order to show his attachment 
for the home of his boyhood, and to assist the people in the de- 
velopment of culture. He has made certain conditions, which, if 
not accepted, will lead to the transferring of the pictures to the 
Park Gallery of Fine Arts in Burlington, there to be held for 
the benefit of the University of Vermont. Those conditions de- 
mand that the Young Men’s Christian Association of Montpelier 
shall provide quarters free of expense for the art-gallery in the 
Public Library, and that the Library stockholders shall permit 
books to remain in the Association’s rooms, and that the city, be- 
sides providing an annual appropriation, shall not impose any 
tax on art collections. 

A novel scheme of photography has been tried in Boston, 
pictures being taken from the tail of a kite two hundred feet above 
the ground. This is the way it was done: From the Blue Hill 
Observatory, a private enterprise conducted by a wealthy Boston 
gentleman for his own pleasure and the good of the public, a big 
kite, seven feet in length, with two smaller kites hanging below, 
like a tandem, was sent up with a camera tied to the smaller 
kites. . The experiment was in charge of William A. Eddy of 
Bergen Point, N. J., and, though the wind was squally and strong 
on the first day, yet the result, it is expected, will be successful, 
One man guided the kites, another held the cord that worked the 
camera, while a third gave the signal when the kite had reached 
the proper height, and a fourth steered the camera into the right 
position, At Bayonne the same experiment was made by Mr, 
Eddy, seven photographs out of forty being fairly successful. 
The Bayonne kites were sent up to a height of 400 feet, 

BOSTON, 20 Aug., 1895. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 


Chicago Letter 


IT 1S NOT about books that the average Chicagoan is thinking 
at present. If his brain has any scattered remnants of ambition, 
if it has not grown absolutely dull and inert during these quiet 
summer months, such unwonted energy is turned in the direction 
of golf and bicycling. It must be a captivating writer, indeed, 
who can hold his attention when the woods and fields invite to 
dream, and the seductive Lake puts on her garments of purple 
and green to lure him. Who could withstand such: witchery as 
hers merely for the sake of house-bred philosophy, or fiction 
glaring with artificial light ? Heat isa sad leveller of reputations. 
It is like a lens which changes the look of things; and few are the 
writers who do not seem through it a trifle out of focus. Those 
who have lived.in the open air, who have watched the flowers un- 
fold and listened to the swish of the trees during a storm, will 
stand the test, perhaps. They are for all seasons, but in the 
spring, especially, they grow green with the grass, they are fra- 
grant like the breeze, and we turn to them gratefully for refresh- 
ment. Others there are who understand man—not so much in 
the subtle ramifications of his intellect, as in his simpler thoughts 
and emotions, those that have followed him down the centuries 
and will belong tohim tothe end of time. For these, to whom 
man is a part of the unsleeping old world, we have an affection 
which will accept even the challenge of summer. A certain sim~- 
plicity, a kind of innocence of the world, freshness of coloring, 
an appreciation of the intimacy of man with nature—these primi- 
tive qualities are necessary to any book to be read on such gay 
green days, If we are idling in the country, they will not put us 
out of touch with our surroundings, and if the city is our prison, 
they will remind us of rustling leaves and cool, clear waters. 

Little enough of this is found in the current summer literature, 
We have to go back for it to the old men, to Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare above all. They show us the réal thing; they teach us what 
it is to look out upon the world with keen and kindly eyes. They 
have the great simplicity which covers all that is remote and com- 
plex and subtle with the shadow of its wing. The shades of 
character which we spend pages and volumes in elucidating, they 
touched off in an epigram ; the subtle influence of mind upon mind 
was no less potent to them because they expressed it in a dexterous 
phrase, If we will but search them deep enough, we can find all 
of our carefully garnered impressions set forth more vividly than 
we have ever been able to present them, It throws the sunlight 
upon our modern affectations to go back to these giants now and 
then. It helps us to sift the trivial from the essential, It gives 
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us a clearer view of things, adjusting our eyes to recognize what- 
ever is healthful, whatever is fine. We lookthen for the large 
sanity that must characterize any work which the world will per- 
manently value; and all that is irrational, eccentric, shallow and 
morbid falls into its proper place in the universe. It becomes 
futile and insignificant, and we learn the value of optimism—not 
the optimism of ignorance, however, but of knowledge, that which 
sees through frailty and weakness and failure the value ef strug- 
gle, the aspiration of the race, the ultimate success, We find 
this large outlook among the moderns now and then, and it leaves 
us alert and thrilling. Even in the summer magazines, devoted 
as they are to light fiction, we are sometimes surprised by it. No 
test would be too severe, for example, for a tale as electric, as 
passionate, as vividly human as Kipling’s latest Jungle Story in 
McClure's. Such a sensation as that is not encountered every 
day, and it is wise to stop in passing, long enough to recognize 
its spirited individuality. Few of us do, however. The daysare 
too fine, and books remain closed while we mount a horse or a 
wheel and travel forth to enjoy the poetry and music of the 
woods. 

Here in the West we have taken violently to golf. To you the 
game is doubtless an old and familiar story, but to us it is new 
and absorbing. We take it, not as recreation, but as astern, un- 
relenting duty. We march solemnly over the links, keenly alive 
to the grave responsibility devolving upon us, and determined to 
fulfill our mission in spite of difficulties, For the most part we 
are resolutely silent, but the little conversation we permit ourselves 
is purely technical. The game is a strenuous one, in which frivol- 
ity has no place, Even the caddies look depressed, overawed by 
the importance of their position. They are a trifle disconcerting, 
though, when the shadow of a smile hovers in their eyes, but it is 
quenched by one glance of disapproval. We do everything in 
proper form, however; we import teachers from Scotland, we 
don pink coats in the club-house, we employ rather more than the 
usual number of sticks. Yet we plod along day after day without 
materially improving that perverse record, Or, if in some fortu- 
nate hour we do make a brilliant score, we are looked at askance, 
and our word is evidently doubted. Manifestly there can be no 
pleasure without some adulteration. But all this isin the suburbs. 
The city itself is so phenomenally drowsy that even sleepy games 
have no attraction. Far down on the South Side there is a hive of 
industry, but the thoughts of the rest of us are chiefly intent on 
play. There earnest work is the rule, however, and the summer- 
school at the University has never before been sosuccessful. The 
number of industrious undergraduates is small, but more than 400 
graduate students are receiving instruction. Most of these are 
teachers and professors from other schools and colleges, and the 
benefit of the refreshment they gain here will be felt by many a 
student. 

I plead guilty remorsefully to the mistake about Frederick Ten- 
nyson, which Mr, Ernest D, North points out in 7he Critic of 
Aug. 10, But I must take the burden of the blunder upon my- 
self, as my sister, who is mentioned in the letter, was entirely 
innocent, 

CHICAGO, 20 Aug, 1895. 


The Fine Arts 
L. W. Volk 

LEONARD WELLS VOLK, the sculptor, died at Osceolo, Wis., on 
Aug. 18. He was born in Wells, N. Y., 7 Nov. 1828, and 
started life when sixteen, as a marble-cutter. In 1848 he moved 
to St. Louis, and began to model in clay without instructors. In 
1855 he went to Italy to study, settling in Chicago two years later. 
He revisited Italy in 1868-9 and 1871-2. For eight years he was 
President of the Chicago Academy. His principal works are the 
Douglas Monument in Chicago, several soldiers’ monuments, life- 
size statues of Lincoln and Douglas in the State House at Spring- 
field, Ill., and portrait busts of Henry Clay, Zachariah Chandler, 
Dr. Daniel Brainard, Bishop Charles H. Fowler, David Davis, 
Thomas B. Bryan, Leonard Swett and Elihu B, Washburne. 


Lucy MONROE, 





Thomas Hovenden 

THE DEATH OF this well-known artist, who was killed on 
Wednesday of last week near Morristown, Pa., in vainly attempt- 
ing to save a little girl from being run over by a railroad train, is 
the more to be regretted as his talent was still developing and 
gave promise of uncommon excellence. He was best known as a 
painter of landscape and of genre, and usually gave much atten- 
tion to those matters of expression and dramatic grouping about 
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which many artists at present consider it unnecessary to trouble 
themselves. But in his later paintings, while continuing to pay 
attention to ‘‘ the story,” he followed the current movement, and 
studied effects of light with considerable success. This new aim 
was first clearly apparent in his painting, ‘‘ Breaking Home 
Ties,’’ which attracted much attention at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, where it was exhibited in the American Gallery. The 
subject is that of a New England farmer’s boy leaving home. 
The family is assembled in a dimly lighted room, and through an 
open door a burst of sunshine finds its way into the passage 
beyond, where the carter is waiting for the young man and his. 
belongings. This part of the picture especially shows the change 
of manner referred to, which had become more pronounced in his. 
recent works. Mr. Hovenden was born in Dunmanway, Ireland, 
and was a pupil of the Cork School of Design, the National. 
Academy and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 





Educational Notes 


PRESIDENT ROBERT MACLAY of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation is taking the preliminary steps to increase the facilities for ac- 
commodating pupils in our public schools during the coming year. 
Superintendent of Public Schools Jasper will return to the city in 
September to furnish some much-needed information. Mr. 
Maclay finds it difficult to reach a correct estimate of the number 
of children who cannot be received in the present schools, the 
numbers given varying from 50,000, based on the census now 
taken by the Board of Health, to 5000 according to ex-President 
Knox. The,Health Board census shows how many children there 
are in the city, and their age, but gives no information about the 
number of pupils in private institutions, nor of those receiving tui- 
tion at home. The basis to be accepted will be the number of ap- 
plications that cannot be granted. This will show, also, in what 
parts of the city the pressure on the schools is greatest. While 
anxious to give the greatest opportunities to the ignorant foreign 
children in our lower wards, Mr. Maclay draws attention to the 
fact that the population there is decreasing, while that of the upper 
part is growing very rapidly. He is much interested in the erec- 
tion of school-houses in the small down-town parks, such as. 
Mulberry, East River, Corlear’s Hook and St. John, as authorized 
by law, and confidently promises a great improvement, if not a 
complete change of the present unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
We are beginning to pluck the fruits of last November’s victory. 


About.$1000 is needed to maintain the vacation schools in this 
city for the full term of six weeks, as more than 7000 children are 
now inscribed. The Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor has guaranteed a sum sufficient for 2500 children, and 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer has donated $750. There are 500 children in 
the kindergartens, and mechanical drawing, clay-modelling, draw- 
ing and shop-work draw most of the boys. The girls receive in- 
struction in sewing, drawing, draughting and pattern-cutting. The 
Board of Education has given its hearty support tothe movement, 
and the public schools have been opened for the work. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Mr. Warner Van Norden, 25 Nassau Street. 


It is proposed to found a woman’s college in New Haven, Conn. 
With Wellesley, Wells, Smith, Vassar and Barnard, the East hardly 
needs another such college, and some of the colleges already ex- 
isting need funds very badly. The cause of education will be 
served better by a few generously endowed and thoroughly equip- 
ped institutions than by numbers of small, struggling colleges, 
hampered by a lack of adequate funds. 


Mrs. Stanford, widow of the founder of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, has made great sacrifices to maintain the institution 
during the litigation with the Government over her husband's. 
estate. She has sold her jewels, managed a ranch and raised 
horses for the purpose. In arecent imterview she said:—‘‘ The 
nervous strain which I have been under the last two years has 
been very great. I wonder sometimes how much longer I will be 
able to endure it. But the happy faces of the students, the grate- 
fulness of the parents and the grand results following the last two 
years’ work of the University have been and will be an inspiration 
to me to struggle on and try to carry out the wishes of my hus- 
band. If I can keep 1000 students at the University, I will be 
satisfied. Onthe most economical policy it costs $15,000 a month 
to run the University. I have no plans for any future additions to- 
the University. I hope to be able, if I am spared a few years 
longer, and all goes well with me in regard to finances, to give the 
University some absolute necessities in the way of additional 
buildings.” 
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The School of Sociology at Hartford, Conn., has sent out its 
announcement for the second year of its existence. The curricu- 
lum will consist of a junior and middle course. The third, or 
senior, year will be devoted to sociology proper. 


The two fellowships in classical archeology ($600 each), offered 
for 1895-6 by the managing committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, have been awarded to Frank C. 
Babbitt, A. B, (1890) and Ph. D. (1895) at Harvard, and Herbert 
F. De Cou, A. B. (1888) and A. M. (1890) at the University of 
Michigan. Mr, De Cou was a student at the School at Athens 
in 1891-2; forthe last three years he has been an instructor in 
the University of Michigan. The fellowships were awarded by a 
special committee, on the basis of such written evidence of fitness 
as the candidates were able to furnish, There were seventeen ap- 
plicants, two of them women. Three had previously been 
students at the School at Athens, and all except four had done 
graduate work in some university of goodreputation, In 1896-7, 
and thereafter, the fellowships within the gift of the managing 
committee of the School will be awarded by competitive examina- 
tions, to be held about the middle of May, at different colleges in 
this country, at Athens, and in northern Europe. Full informa- 
tion may be had from Prof. John Williams White, Chairman of 
the Committee on Fellowships, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians proposes to endow a chair of 
Celtic philology in the Catholic University at Washington, with a 
fund of $50,000, and have it occupied. by Mr. Heneburg, of Ox- 
ford,England. At the dedication of McMahon Hall of Philosophy, 
to take place on Oct. 1, Monsignor Satolli, Cardinal Gibbons 
and every Archbishop in the United States and Canada will assist. 

The Rev. Stephen Humphreys Gurteen, M. A. (Can¢ad.),LL. B., 
has been appointed by Bishop Perry of Iowa to be Senior Canon, 
non-residentiary, of the Cathedral Church of Davenport, Ia., se- 
lect preacher in Advent and Lent, and lecturer in Anglo-Saxon 
and Early English Literature in Griswold College. Canon Gur- 
teen was appointed Dean of Davenport Cathedral eighteen years 
ago, but could not then accept the appointment, on account of 
his work at the Cathedral Church in Buffalo, N. Y., and his in- 
terest in the Charity Organization Society, of which he is the 
founder in the United States. He is the author of several works, 
the latest of which is ‘‘The Arthurian Epic,” reviewed in 7he 
Critic of June 29. 

Prof. Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley College has just com- 
pleted her editorial work on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” for the Students’ Series of English Classics published 
by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, and will now take a rest. 
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Ambassador Bayard will deliver the annual address before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Society, this autumn. 


W. D. Dabney, Solicitor of Claims for the State Department, 
has been elected Professor of Common and Statute Law at the 
University of Virginia, to succeed his former instructor, the 
late Prof. John B. Minor. Mr. Dabney was graduated from the 
University twenty years ago. 


The Rev. Dr. George Cornish, for nearly forty years Professor 
of Classical Literature and Honorary Librarian of McGill Uni- 
versity, died on Aug. 18. He was born at Wootton-under-Edge, 
England, in 1828, 

Prof. Judd, the geologist, who is to succeed Prof. Huxley as 
Dean of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, has twice been President of the 
Geological Society, and is the holder of the Wollaston medal, the 
highest honor a geologist can obtain. 


William Austin Dickinson, Treasurer of Amherst College, died 
on Aug. 16, He had held the office since 1874, his predecessor 
having been his father, the late Edward Dickinson. Emily Dick- 
inson, the poet, was his sister, and to him were addressed many of 
the most interesting letters in her published correspondence. 


Henry Holt & Co. will issue at once a ‘* Practical German 
Grammar,” by Prof. Calvin Thomas -of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Ginn & Co, have in preparation a large primary-school 
reading-chart, prepared by Miss Mary E. Burt and illustrated by 
Alice Kellogg Tyler, Frederick Freer, Marie K. Lusk, Charles R, 
Knight and others, many of the pictures being original and the 
rest copies from Raphael, Corot, Landseer, Reynolds and other 
masters, It is a very careful attempt to combine the best art and 
standard reading for the lowest grades of school work, Miss 
Burt's ‘‘ Little Nature Studies” is promised in a revised edition 
from a new set of plates. It is the only first reader that deals 
entirely with the work of but one author—in this case, John Bur- 
roughs. 





Notes 


A NEW VOLUME of poems by James Russell Lowell is some- 
thing that we did not expect, and it is with no little pleasure that 
we learn from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. that they will issue in the 
fall a volume containing Mr. Lowell’s last poems. The portrait 
which his family consider the best will form the frontispiece. 
The same firm announces ‘‘ The Cambridge Browning,”’ a one- 
volume edition containing every line that Robert Browning wrote, 
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A New Era in Bookselling. 


BRENTANO’S, 81 Union Square, 
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will sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PU 
LISHERS' PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
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prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 
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—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s advance announcements for the 
holidays include, ‘‘ in response to a general demand,” a new and 
uniform edition of John Burroughs’s works, in nine duodecimo 
volumes. The volumes will contain etched frontispieces, among 
them several portraits of their author, whose picturesque head 
lends itself readily to the art of the etcher. The edition is limited 
to 1000 sets, which will not reach all Mr. Burroughs’s admirers. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s new 
‘* Famous” book, ‘‘ Some Famous Leaders Among Worhen.”’ 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co, have nearly ready an illustrated edition 
of De Amicis’s ‘‘Cuore.’’ Since Miss Hapgood made her transla- 
tion less than ten years ago, it is said that over 125 editions of the 
book have appeared in one language or another. 

—Stone & Kimball, the Chicago publishers, have issued, in 
editions of twenty copies, ‘‘Hajji Baba of Ispahan,” ‘‘ The 
Comedies of William Congreve” and ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,” to be 
followed by Southey’s ‘‘ English Seamen”’ and ‘‘The Works of 
Robert Burns,’’ The books have been brought out at a nominal 
price, the aim being to show ‘* what can be done for a little money ” 
by American publishers. 

—A fourth translation of Gyp’s ‘* Mariage de Chiffon,” this 
“ys by Mrs. Edward Lees Coffey, has been published by Hurst 

0. 

—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, which is to appear in The 
Century during the coming year beginning with November, is 
called ‘‘Sir George Tressady."" The world to which its readers 
will be introduced is partly industrial and partly that of the Eng- 
lish country house. While marked by the serious intention of 
all Mrs, Ward's novels, it is said to be particularly interesting in 
its principal situations and entertaining in its pictures of the life 
of ourown day. It is understood that several characters of a 
former novel will reappear. 


—*‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda” will be played on Sept. 4, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, by Mr. E. H. Sothern, who will appear in the 
triple role of Prince Rudolf, Rudolf Rassendy!l and King Rudolf V. 

—The Henry O, Shepard Co. of Chicago have just ready an 
imposing volume called ‘‘ The People’s Bible History,’’ which was 
published at the suggestion of Mr. G. L. Howe. Dr. Lorimer of 
Boston is the editor of the book, which contains a long intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Among the contribu- 
tors are Prof, Sayce, Dean Farrar, Dr. E. E. Hale, W. C. Wil- 
kinson and other well-known theologians and scientists. 

—George Augustus Sala is reported to be seriously ill in 
Brighton, England. 
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—Mr. Frederick Saunders, Librarian of the Astor Library, 
celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday on Aug. 13. He was born 
in London in 1807, and may be considered one of the pioneers in 
the International Copyright movement, having been sent to this 
country in 1837 to obtain from Congress some legislation for the 
protection of English authors against American pirates. His 
connection with the Astor Library began in 1859. 

—Mrs. Burton Harrison is exploring some out-of-the-way 
corners of Ontario. 

—Paderewski will be the soloist at the first Seidl Society con- 
cert in Brooklyn, at the Academy of Music, on Sept. 12. He will 
be succeeded by Ondrieck, the violinist. 


—Apropos of the bound volume of 7he Critic for Jan.-June 
1895, the Brooklyn Zag/e says :—‘‘ The value of this journal to 
any person who wishes to keep in touch with what goes on in the 
world of literature cannot be overstated.” 

—An extended conspiracy to swindle subscription-book pub- 
lishers has been unearthed by the New York Central Office detec- 
tives. Among the firms defrauded are D. Appleton & Co., the 
Methodist Beok Concern, Werner & Co., Maxwell, Sommerville & 
Co., the Johnson Pub. Co. and Estes & Lauriat. Some of the 
swindlers obtained positions as subscription-agents with these 
firms, while others represented subscribers, when necessary. The 
discovery will probably result in a protective combination among 
the publishers. Charles T. Dillingham has been robbed of a large 
number of books by an employee, but has succedeed in recovering 
his property. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 





MATHEMATICS. 


Gillet’s Elementary Algebra. 
By J. A. Griuer, a. - in the New York Normal 
College. (In Press.) 

Gillet’s Euclidean Geometry. 

By J. A. Guuizr. (In Press.) 


SCIE 


Beal’s Grasses of North America. 
For farmers and students. By W. J. Buaz, Professor 
in the Michigan Agricultural College. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Copiously illystrated. [Ready in December.) 

e's General Principles of Zoology. From 
the Third Edition of Dr. Richard Hertwig's Lehrbuch 
der Zoologie. Translated and edited by Gzorex Witton 
Fre.p, Professor in Brown University, About 200 pp. 
8vo. [Ready in October.) 


Kerner & Oliver’s Natural History of Plants. 
From the German of Anton Kerner von MaxiLavn, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, by F.W. 
Oxrvzr, Quain Professor of Botany in University Siege, 

ARY 


London, with the assistance of 
. Ewart. 4to. 2 vols., each bound in two parts, $7.50 
avol, net. (Vol. I. ready; Vol. II. ready soon.) 
McDougal’s Experimental Plant Ph siology. 
sel Be leche ersuche. 


On the basis of Oels’ Phanzenphysiolo, 
niveraity of Minnesota. 





Keigwin’s Class-Book of Plane Geometry. B 
Hexry W. Kziewrn, Instructor in Mathematics, erwiah 
(Ct.) Free Academy. [In Press.) 


NCE, 
McMurrich’s Text-book of Invertebrate Mor- 


phology. By J. Puayrarm MoMurnion, M.A,, Ph.D, 
rofessor in the University of Cincinnati, vil+661 pp. 
8v0. $4,00 net. 


Remsen & Randali’s Chemical Experiments. A 


laboratory companion to Remsen's Introduction to the 
Study Chemistry. = Prof. Ina Remsen and Dr. 
Wratt W. Rawnpaut, of Johns Hopkmws University, 


[Ready in September.) 


Sedgwick & Wilson’s General Biol + (New and 
much enlarged edition.) By Wu.us T. Sepewick, 
Professor in the Massachusetts Inatitute of Technology, 
and Epuunp B. Wixs80n, Professor in Columbia College, 
8vo. (American Science Series, Advanced Course.) 

[Ready in September] 


Williams’ Geological Biology. An introduction to the 
grolegios! history of organisms. By Henny 8, WiILLIAMs, 


By D. T. MoDoveat, vi+88 rofessor of Geology in Yale College, &vo. About 300 pp. 
Ff 8v0. $1.00 net, [Ready in October}. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Paulsen’s Introduction to Philosophy. 
By Frizeperion Pavissn, Professor in the University of 
Berlin, Translated, with the author's sanetion, by Farayx 
Tuitiy, Professor in the University of Missouri, First 


Spinoza: The Philosophy of Spinoza. 
As contained in the First, Second, and Fifth Parts of the 
“Ethics,” and in Extracts from the Third and Fourth. 
Translated and edited with notes by Groner Stuart Iut- 


Americ the Third Ge Kdition, vii+487 LERTON, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
pp. wo 50 net. a ‘ie . ' Pennsylvania, Second Edition, Enlarged. vit 368° pp. 
12mo. $1.50 net. 
ENGLISH. 
Baldwin's Specimens of Prose Description. Lamont’s Specimens of Exposition. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Cnantes Sans Selected and edited by Hammonp Lamont, Tnatructor in 


Batpwin, Ph.D., I 
xivili+149 pp. Boards. 


netructor in Yale College. 16mo. 


50c. net, 


Brewster's Specimens of Prose Narration. 


Chosen and edited by Wu. J. Baewerer, Tutor in Colum- 
bia College. 16mo. xxxili+209 pp. Boards, 50c. net. 


Ford’s The Broken Heart. 
(Sooruarp.) A Spartan tragedy in verse, 16mo, xvi+182 
pp. Cloth, 70c. net; boards, 40c. net. 


Johnson's Rasselas. 


(Emenson.) lv+179 pp. With portrait. 16mo. Cloth, 70c. 
net; boards, 30c. net, 


Harvard University. 


Lyly’s Endymion, 
(BAKER.) cxevi+109 pp. 
85c. net. 


Macaulay and Carlyle: Boswell’s Johnson. 
(Strunx,) With portrait of Johnson on his tour through 
the Hebrides, xl1192pp. 16mo. Boards, 40c. net, 

Newman: Prose Selections. 

(Gatxs.) }xi+228 pp. 12mo, Cloth, 90c. net; boards, 50c. 
net, 


16mo, 180 pp. Boards, 50c. net. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.25 net; boards, 


Pancoast’s Introduction to English Literature. 
A brief historical and critical account of English Literature, 
with study lista, tables and maps, By Henry 8. Pan- 
coast. 473 pp. 12mo0, $1.25 net, 


GERMAN, 


Andersen’s Ein Besuch bei Charles Dickens. 
Pieenaanee.) With 2 portraits. 50 pp. 16mo, Boards. 
. net, 


Baumbach’s Frau Holde. 
(Fosustzr.) A Poem of German Village Life. vi+105 pp. 
16mo, Boards. 2c. net. 


Benedix’s Der Dritte. 
(Warrney,) Curtain-raiser. 36 pp. 16mo. Boards, 20c. net, 


Bronson’s German Prose and Poetry. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Tuomas Bzrrnanp 
Bronson, Master in the Lawrenceville School, xiv+6597 pp. 
1émo, 91.25 net. 


Bronson’s Stories by Grimm, Andersen, and 
Hauff. And poems by various authors, being Parr I. 
gi the fornae Prose and Poetry. xiv+424 pp. 16mo, 

«net, 


Bronson’s Hauff’s Karawane. 
With poems by various authors, being Parr II. of the 
German Prose and Poetry. vi+345 pp. 16mo. Tbe. net. 


Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl. 
wean), Edited for beginners. With portrait and Cruik- 
shank’s illustrations. xv+126 pp. 16mo. Boards. 25c. net. 


Eckstein’s Preisgekrént. 
Wiis0on.) Eine heitere Geschichte. Authorized edition. 
In Press.) 


*s German Reader. 
Selections in prose and poetry, with notes and vocabula 
by Cuantzs Harnis, Professor in Adelbert College, x+ 
pp. 12mo. [Ready in September.) 
Klenze’s Deutsche Gedichte. 

With introduction and notes by Camriio vow Kuzwzz, 
Instructor in Chicago University. With 8 portraits, 
xiv+831 pp. 16mo. . net, 

Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. (New Edition.) 
(Beanpr.) [Ready in September.) 


Nichols’s Three German Tales. 
I, Goethe’s Die neue Melusine, II, Zechokke’s Der tote 
Gast. ILI. H. v. Kieist’s Die Verlobung in St, Domingo. 
Edited with introduction, notes, and agrammatical appen- 
dix by A. B. Nicnoxs, Instructor in German in Harvard 
University. x+226 pp. 16mo. 6c, nef? 

Scheffel’s Ekkehard. 
(Canauts,) An unabridged edition, with introduction, 
notes and illustrations, [Ready in October.) 

Scheffel’s Trompeter von Saekkingen. 
(Frost.) Ein Sang vom Oberrhein. Lllustraved. xxii-+ 284 
pp. l6mo, 8c, net, 

Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 
(Nicnots.) Eine romantische Tragddie. New Hdition, 
xxx +287 pp. 16mo, Cloth, 60c. net; boards, 40c, net. 

Schiller’s Maria Stuart. 
(Joryxs.) Historical tages 
— (Whitney's Tex 
net, 


Schoenfeld’s German Historical Prose, 
With a sketch of historiography and with notes b 
Heamann Sonornrecp, Professor in the Columbian Unl- 
versity. About 200 pp. [Ready in September.) 
Schrakamp’s Beruehmte Deutsche. 
By Joszspna Scuraxaur, The Brown School, New York. 
vi+207 pp. 16mo, Se. net. 
Schrakamp’s Sagen und Mythen. 
By Joszrua Sounakamr. 161 2 lémo, Thc. net, 
Stern’s Studien und Plaudereien.—Finer Srnizs, 
New Edition, By 8. M. Srenn. 280 pp. $1.10 net. 
Thomas's Practical German Grammar. 
For schools and col . By Carvin Tuomas, Professo 
in University of Mich’ . X+4ll pp, 12mo0, $1.12 net. 
Whitney’s Introductory German Reader, 
led selections with notes and vocabulary by Wituiam 
. Wurrney, rin Yale University, and Martian 
P. Wurrwer. vill+399 pp. 41,00 net. 
Wichert’s An der ke. 
sss.) Curtain-raiser, (m. 2,w.2.) “pp. 16mo. 
. (Ready in August.) 


in verse. New edition with 
ie.) xli+206 pp. 16mo, 


16mo. 


FRENCH. 


Baizac’s Eugénie Grandet. 
(Berexznon,) With portrait. xx+280 pp. 16mo. 9c. net, 
nk ¥ Abts Ce i <~™ bul d 
uct . Vora! an id 
trait, vli+208 pp. 16mo. Lana 
Taine’s Les Origines de la France Contempo- 


Verconsin’s En Wagon and C’Etait Gertrude! 
ph comedies, each in one act, (m, 2, w.1; m.1, w. 


_ 


+) 





ine. Extracts, (Epexen.) With portrait, x+157 pp. 
l6mo, Boards, toes net, ‘ vi ” 


‘ew Kditinn, French text only, ‘Table of irregular verbs 
by B. Menas. & pp. 16mo. Boards, 0c, net, 
Walter’s Classic French Letters. 
Selected with an introduction and notes by Epwarp L. 
Waren, Professor in the University of Michigan. xvi+ 
214 pp. l6mo, Thc. net, 


("Descriptive Educational Catalogue or List of General Literature, free. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 





For Instructors and 
Students. 


IRVING’S WORKS. 


Students’ Edition. Prepared for the use of classes 
in English Literature and for reading circles, and 

with special reference to the requirements of the 

colleges for matriculation examinations in Eng- 

lish literature. The only authorized issues, con- 

bea be com ees yore text. Large 12mo, 

mely pr ac 

cloth extra, nce. $1.00. a 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. Edited with N. 

by WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, A. M. Harvard), 

Ft Bi Instructor in English Yaocrotans 

u. THE ALHAMBRA. Edited by Arraur M 
vin, B.A. (Yale), Instructor in plish Literature, 
Hopkin’s Grammar School, New Haven, Conn, 


m1. THE SKETCH . 
BL. BOOK. Edited by W. L. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
From the Earliest Times to the P; x 
J, J. JUSSERAND, author of ‘The English Novelna 
the time of Shakespeare,” etc., etc. To be com- 
plete in three parts, each part forming one yol- 


Pant. Seon thre Origine to th enaissa 
‘art I. From the Origins to the R ince, 8 
. xxii, 545, With ntispiece in photogravare. 


.50, (Now ready.) 
Parts II., III. (in preparation.) 

‘‘We may say Without contradiction that the mar~ 
vellous story of our literature in its vital connection 
with the origin and growth of the English people 
has never been treated with a greater union of con- 
scientious research, minute scholarship, pleasant- 
ness of humor, picturesqueness of style, and 
sympathetic intimacy.”—London Datly Chronicle, 


A READER’S GUIDE 


To Contemporary Literature, Being the first su 
plement to “The Best Books.” A Keader’s Guide 
to the choice of the best available books (about 
60,000) in every department of science, art and 
literature, with the dates of the first and last edi- 
tions, and the price, size, and publishers’ name of 
each book, with complete Authors’ and Subjects 
eg ar WILLIAM SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, 4to, 
net, $7.50. 

This work is a continuation of “The Best Books,” 
bringing the literature down to 189%, ite bibliograph- 
ical methods (including wr og oo ype being the 
samé, though the descriptive and critical side of 
the work is very largely developed, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. 


By CHARLES F’. RICHARDSON, Professor of Literature 
in Dartmouth College. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xx., 
456, $6.00. College edition, % vols, in one, 8vo, 
leather, 83.50 

American 


PartI. The Development of Thought. . 
Part it Completing the Work.) pret <n 
a ion. 
. “A book that isacredit to the writer and to the 
neuee: and which has a grand future.”—Hartford 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. 


By Moszs Coir TYLER, Professor of American His- 
tory and literature in Cornell. Part I.—The Cole 
onial Time, 1697-1765. Agawam Edition, cloth, 
$3.00. Part Il.—The American Revolution, 1765- 
1788. 2vols.,8vo. (In Press.) 

“In its historic completeness, in ite studious mas- 
serlo. ta the subject ite diligent devotion to de- 
in its flavor of illustration and extract, and its 
stately and finished style, it may confidently be 
expected to fulfill our idea of a history, and a 
place hitherto vacant will be occupied by it beyond 
the danger of ree ession for many years to 


come.” —, ‘ary Wor 
HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 

A series of phical studies of the lives and 
work of re tative historical cher- 
acters, about whom have gathered the great 
traditions to which belonged. The volumes 
are pe Oe ong yd wy 4 Rig | eure, $1.50; 
volumes now ready. Eech volume is fully illus. 


ae, er Maps and Plans. (Send for pros- 
us. 
Rhus far Published: I. Nelson. II. Gustavus 
Aciehas. II, . IV. Theodoric the Goth. 
V. Sir eg Sidney. VI. Julius Cesar. L 
Wycilf. Vill. neces TX. Henry of Navarre. 
X. Cicero. XL i. — Henry the 
Navigator. XIII. Julian, XIV. is XIV, 
Tt Jor examination 
on for fret List ef Edwea 
ttonal Pub sent free. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 West 23d Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





EDUCATIONAL 








DEPARTMENT 


OF LIBRARIES. 





Library School. Courses of study offering one ver in English Literature, German, 
Current Topics, Typewriting, Cataloguing, and Library Economy. 


The Library contains 50,000 volumes as a laboratory for study and use. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREDERIC.B. PRATT, Secretary. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known inthe U. S, 
Established 1885, 
3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 





inf 


Y NEW YORK 





Peekskill, New York. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 


6and Year, Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 





An Agency is valuable in proportion to its 


Astana If it merely — “* ee -— tells 
‘ou about them 4s something, but if it is asked to 
’ That recommend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends, 

C., W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


6oth year. Prepares | thoroughly for the Govern- 
ment Acad and B U, S, Army officer detailed 
at Riverview b Secrerany of W 

JOSEPH B, BISBE Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 








CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE, SEMINARY, 


Advantages of City and Country 
Miss SARAH J. SMITH, Principal. 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 


"York City Primary yt give, pit miles from Rew 
mary and College Preparat 

New Sattdings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym Gym: 
nasium. Careful attention to morals and manners, 22d year: 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 

T, MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept, 18th "5 Twenty- 
first year. The Rev. oven de Russell D., Rector. 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


NGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIR 
| 9 lA aw bal ore LITCHFIELD €o., CONN. 

pens ‘uesda ct Ist. 
wb ieteas Goma, Mas, Wit, D. BLACK, P: 














284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F, Hartt, Principal, 








NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Drrecror. 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
District or CoLumBia, Washington, 


National Park Se ror Younc Women. 
Suburbs of Wosheeren, D » S. sn tehiats and Soapioney 
Courses. Beautiful dings. A cultur 





from SEPTEMBER 1ST to May 1st, The faculty 
— the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 





HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIveRsIDE Drive, 
Reopens Oct, and, 8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 














home. % to oSend f for » Wyseoe bal Fosliedion 
“It is a liberal education to live in Washi ¥ 
eer gS 
ARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


The Jecsanee Scientific School, together with 
Harvard College and the Graduate School, is under 
controlof the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, In1895, 
instruction will be given in the following depart- 


Engineering, 







Zodlogy, 
d Physical Training. 
pao and 4 for other informa- 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Roseetary, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


tion 





ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
55 West Forty-seventh Street. 
Will re-open October 2d, Preparation for all col- 
leges. A al wrens pupils will be received. 
Mrs, SARAH H, EMERSON, Principal. 





New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 
French ana English School for Girls, 








NORTH CAROLINA 


St. Mary’s School for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Advent Term of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
will begin September 19, 1895. 


Certificate admite to Vassar. 
REV. B. SMEDES, A.M. 











OHIO 


FFRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0. 

Begins 71st year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, furnished 

room, and books, §2.80 to ‘a week; 8 courses; no saloons. 

Cheap, safe. Largest attendance yet. Catalog free. 
LIAMS, D.D., Pres, 








WILLARD HALL. 
A Boarding School for ~— 
Five Teachers residen 


Address Mrs, SARAH M. ; ey 


NEW JERSEY 


Danvers, Mass. 








THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 





‘The Misses Anabie’s ae. Trench and German 
School 
me tale NEW JERSEY. 
‘College Preparation. A 


rtand Music, Apply for circulars, 
New YORK 








T. AGNES SCHOO bid 
Under the * of BisHor Doane. ah ror 
Miss Etcten W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. 





ELLS Lis Cols sos FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
W “ceive " Malling oth askue te beautiful end health- 
oe Salling improvements. 
Seasee will begin September 19, ine Send for 





bey iy or Rede, N. Y. Summer School 
pores ae Excursion on 
Ontario and the Thousand 
Excursion Schoolship along At 
« Apply to Col, Wm. VERBECK, Prest. 





Islands 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Phlipteiphie, Pow Penn., ay and d 4315 Walnut Street. 
NC ND ENGLISH Home 
SCHOOL ote Twenty Girts. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta pow od and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to soopehen in two years. Terms, 
$300 a year. Address Mme. H, CLerc, 








ryn Mawr, Mn Wp 
186 BALDWINS School for Girls. Preparatory 
to B Mawr College. Within five years 
than 4 pupils have entered Mawr College 
from this school. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
net ano Wellesley. ms r in both ay wae og 
aratory courses th year opens t 
Fer ckvecter, address Miss FLorewce Bacoww, Principal. 





HOW 4 STUDY cama 
By NELSON SIZER 





over beautifully illustrated, $r. 
Fowles Be Wells Co., 27 Vo7 bent sem St, N.Y. sania 





‘French Books -.: 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock. 
Catalogue free. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


A New Volume of the ew European Literature 


THE GREEK EPIC. 

By GEorGEe C. W. Warp, M. A., Professor of Classi- 
cal Literature in King’ ~ College, London. With 
Colored on Fy — $1.25. 

‘olwmes in Same Series: 

SLAYONIG” LITERATURE. By W. R. MORFILL, 


M.A. 12m 
ANGLO-SAXON TITERATURE. By JOHN EARLE, 
M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A New Catalogue Free on Application. 

Will be sent free by mail on receipt of price, by 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, 4th Ave.s New York. 

THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the New 
York Central Hudson River Railroad in 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Mon- 
treal, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and San Francisco is an 
Information Bureau—831 in all. 

Complete information in regard to rates 
and routes for reaching the principal health 
and pleasure resorts of America can be ob- 
tained free; also information regarding prin- 
cipal hotels at such resorts, their rates, 
accommodations, etc., etc. 

We have a great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you to consult 


them before laying out your route. 


A y of the Illustrated Catalogue 
Ce ke and Etchings will be sent | postpaid, 
on te Brgs ~y @ one-cent 8 » by Bro PR . Daniels, 
a Passenger Agent, Grand Centr Station, New 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 

‘* There is an atmosphere of home com- 
fort and hospitable treatment at the St. 
Denis which is rarely met with in a public 
house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New 
York,” 


Sarah Bernhardt is: 


“Recamier Cream is delicious 
for the skin. Send me another 
dozen.” 





” By GUSTAVE Masson. 








New York 














For Sale Everywhere, 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
131 West 31st Street. 
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TWO STERLING TEXT BOOKS 





JUST PUBLISHED 


New Virgi 
gil 

Aeneid, Books I-VI, with Vocabulary. 

Edited by Professors J. B. GrrEnoven 

and G. L. Kirrrepez, of Harvard Uni- 
12mo. Fully 
illustrated. xlv + 708 pages. For intro- 
duction, $1.50. 


versity. Half morocco. 





Principles 
of Physics 


A Text-Book for Advanced High Schools 
and Colleges. By Atrrep P. Gaaz, In- 
structor of Physics in the English High 
School, Boston. .12mo. Half Leather. 
Illustrated. 634 pages. For introduction, 
$1.40. 





Descriptive Circulars of the above Books sent free on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 





Roman 


MURRAY'S 
Lor fvTHOLogY 


MANUA 


plates. 





for the use of 


MURRAY, ALEXANDER 5S. 


octavo, cloth extra, gold and bronze, 


The English edition of Murray, based on the works of 
Preller, Welcker, and Petiscus, has been a most popular 
book. In this new edition (based on the latest revised edition 
of Petiscus) the old illustrations, many of which were imagin- 
ary, have been discarded, and fine copies from the latest 
discovered and best antique works of art have been added. 
The text has been thoroughly revised and illustrative pas- 
sages from the poets inserted, making it the best manual 


(Keeper of the Greek and 
Antiquities, British Museum.) [anual of 


[lythology. A new revised edition, with one hun- 
dred illustrations in the text and ten fine full-page 


Beautifully printed on fine paper. Crown 


$1.25 


« & 


schools, art students, and general readers. 


“A knowledge of classical mythology is essential to an appreciative understanding of many of the 
masterpieces of English literature, from Chaucer’s time to our own.” —Preface. 


“The fine paper, the clear type, the excellent illustrations render it an attractive book. . . 


- The 


comprehensive treatment of the subject encourages the average student to complete the work and must 
whet his appetite for further research.”—Rev. Bishop John H. Vincent. 


DAYID 


McKAY, 


23 South Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIFMORE. 
Announcements of the Graduate, Colle- 
giate, and Medical Courses, for the next 
academic year are now ready and will be 
sent on application. 





THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 
mak cialty of furnishi: thors with the reviews of 
their b books and > Rendoon: g net ices of shemacives pub published in 


“THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION,” an illustrated 
book, gives valuable hints on how to succeed ‘in life; sent for 
five scone srenee- Fowler & Wells, Phrenologists, 27 East 

21st St. . 





THE LAWTON SIMPLEX PRINTER 





the American d I 
include a y iediier apebere, who &ll say that it e gives the 
ae a re hiy gthenn ps Special 
tive form t di ~J jue pencil No omnmmaes no washing or clean ing, and saves its cost 
advance fee is requir and on special subjects will be |p out Costs but 
giippings that they get. Clippings on special subjects will be | Little Mle @StoglO)” Send for Agents wanted. 
Clipping ae. Or ted cate, Becton; laaoe 1 rewind LAWTON & CO,, 20 Vesey 8t., New York. 
RITIC, 








LIBRARIES 


varie RAY Ay me ie gnarl eo Books 
mo SPECIA stan new 
issues of all vo SE ued on a 

Lists priced gratis. Test our figures. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO,, 


WHOLESALE BOOKS, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


OF INTEREST 
TO EDUCATORS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS AND 
USEFUL INFORMATION. 


With 400 Illustrations, 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE, 


By Joun GAtt, F,G.S., author of “ Popular Readings in 
Science,” With 220 Tifestrations. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents, 


TORCH BEARERS OF HISTORY. 


A Connected Series of Historical Sketches, By AMELIA 
HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. _12mo, cloth, 80 cents. 
“The narrative in direct and concise, and adapted to 
ng readers, whom it is the author's design to interest 
n historical literature}'a chronological table of the events 
alluded to in the text, and an index of names and places are 
appended,""—JournaL oF EDUCATION. 








Ready Early in September. 


Second Series, From the Reformation to the beginning 
of the French Revolution. 12mo, cloth, 80 cents, 


ROYAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY AND 
CYCLOPEDIA OF COMMON THINGS. 


With 400 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 81 .so. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S, 18mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


— CROWN READERS, NOS. 1 
0 6, 





With Colored Illustrations. New Lessons; New Type; 
New Poetry; New Pictures. No, 1, 35 cents; No, 2, 35 
cents; No. 3, §0 cents; No, 4, 75 cents; No, 5, 75 cents; 
No. 6, 75 cents, 

Thos. Nelson & Sons have set a e that will test 
American Authors and Publishers to their utmost, There is 
not to be found for the many in any dogertment of literature 
such beautiful books as these, from the illustrative stand- 
point at least. Little people like colors, and they have 
grown beyond their school days before they cease to finda 
peculiar claim in an exquisite picture where effect is height- 
ened by the artistic touch of color. It should not be under. 
stood that this exceptional attraction A the on i man of 
this series, which abounds in modern ideas, skillfully ap- 
plied. The selections are interesting to children, are well 
guarded, are pleasingly varied, and are provided with many 
aids to the child and suggestions to the teacher,’'—JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, 


KINDERGARTEN DRAWING BOOKS. 


Series 1 to 4,—16 pages each, 40 cents per dozen, 


COLORED KINDERGARTEN DRAWING 
BOOKS, 


Series 1 and 2,16 pages each. $1.00 per dozen. 


NEW SERIES OF COPY BOOKS. 
Perfectly Upright—Truly Vertical. 


ROYAL ee COPY BOOKS. In nine books. Per 
d 
ROYAL COPY BOOKS, In nineteen books, Per dozen 


ROYAL STAR COPY BOOKS. In nine books, Per 
dozen, $1.00. 


ROYAL GRADUATED DRAWING 
CAR 


. 
In seven packets, each go cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
' Of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Publishers and Importers, 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





The Crit to tan ty pe he love books. 
It is “the first 4#erary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in ig, 
It is devoted to literature and the 
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Two Suggestions for 
Supplementary Readers in Schools 
ns 


ST. NICHOLAS 
pues) MAGAZINE 


MARY- APES «DODGE “We have long and earnestly advocated the 
PI 2 eg eRe use of St. NicHoxas in schools.as supplement- 
Tig * Ue ary reading, and we hope the time will soon 
come when it will be in common use, 

‘“‘ We wish every youth in the land might have 
the benefit of it.” Educational Gazette. 

“St. NicHoLas has been called ‘a liberal 
education in itself,’ and it is now being widely 
used as a supplementary reader in schools.” 

Morning Guide. 

“ We cannot urge the attention of teachers to 
it too strongly as a means of supplementary 
reading.” School Education. 


ENTURY BOOK 















THE 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


“* The Story of the Government,” by Elbridge S. Brooks, describing the adventures of a 
party of bright young people in Washington, and what they learned there: how the Govern- 
ment was founded, what are the duties of the President, Congress, Supreme Court, various 
departments, —the responsibilities of a citizen, how to vote, etc. It combinesa gel Mise story 
with the helpfulness of a history. Issued under the auspices of the Sons of the 
Revolution, with pre 


American 
ace by General Horace Porter. 250 large pages, 200 engravings, $1.50. 


** Civil Government, as sometimes presented, does not offer 
many attractions to the young mind. A sure way of getting a 
class interested in it is to use The Cent Book for Young 
Americans as a supplementary reader.” "Teachers? Institute, 

‘* It ought to be in the hands of every school-boy, and if I had 
my way every boy in my school would have a copy.”’ 

Fostph F. Carey 
(Principal of Grammar School 83), New York. 

‘¢It is both instructive and interesting, and we are using it with 

much profit.” Miss A. Mittleberger 
(English and Classical School), Cleveland, O. 

‘*T shall take pleasure in examining the book and recommend- 
ing its use as a supplementary reader in the public schools of 
Brooklyn. | I am sure from a cursory examination of the book that 
we shall make no mistake in a 

Franklin W. Hooper 
(Director of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences), 


For particulars regarding the above, prices 
to schools, etc., address the publishers, 
HE CENTURY CoO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 



















